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KE, physical body is the ground in which the new body 

from the seed of the mind begins to grow. ‘The head 

of the physical is the heart of the new body and it lives 

throughout the physical body. It is not physical; it is 
not psychic; it is pure life and pure thought. During the early 
period which follows the growth and development of this body, 
the disciple will meet with masters and with adepts and see the 
places they frequent and the people whom they rule; but that 
with which the disciple’s thought is most concerned, is the new 
world which is opening to him. 

In the school of the masters the disciple now learns of the 
states after death and before birth. He understands how 
after death the mind, which was incarnate, leaves the flesh 
of earth, throws off gradually the lurid cloaks of its desires 
and awakens to its heaven world; how, as the coils of 
fleshly desires fall away the excarnate mind becomes forgetful 
and unaware of them. The disciple understands the heaven 
world of the human mind; that the thoughts which were not 
of a fleshly or sensual nature which were held during life, are 
those of man’s heaven world and make up man’s heaven world; 
that those beings and persons who were connected with his ideals 
while the man was in the physical body, are with him in ideal in 
his heaven world; but only in so far as they were of the ideal and 
not of the flesh. He understands that the length of the period 
of the heaven world depends upon and is determined by the 
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scope of the ideals and the amount of strength and thought 
which were given to the ideals by man while in the physical 
body; that with high ideals and strong desires for their attain- 
ment the heaven world lasts longer, while the lighter or shal- 
lower the ideal and the less strength given to it, the shorter is 
the heaven world. It is perceived that time of the heaven world 
is different from time in the astral desire world or time of the 
physical world. Time of the heaven world is of the nature of 
its thoughts. Time of the astral world is measured by the 
changes of desire. Whereas, time in the physical world is reck- 
oned by the movement of the earth among the stars and the 
occurrence of events. He understands that the heaven of the 
excarnate mind does come to an end and must come to an end 
because the ideals are exhausted and because no new ideals can 
be there formulated, but only such are there as were held while 
man was in a physical body. The disciple comprehends how the 
mind leaves its plane; how it attracts the old tendencies and 
desires of physical life which had been resolved into something 
akin to seeds; how these old tendencies are drawn into the new 
form designed during its past life; how the form becomes asso- 
ciated with and enters through the breath the forms of the pa- 
rents to be; how the form as a seed enters the matrix of the 
mother and how this formative seed passes across or grows up 
through the different kingdoms during the process of its gesta- 
tion; how after assuming its human shape it is born into the 
world and how the mind incarnates into that form through the 
breath. All this the disciple sees, but not with his physical 
eyes nor with any clairvoyant sense of sight. This the disciple 
in the school of the masters sees by means of his mind and not 
by his senses. This the disciple understands because it is seen 
by and with the mind and not through the senses. To see this 
clairvoyantly would be as seeing it through a colored glass. 
All that is perceived and understood by the disciple is perceived 
while he is in his physical body and in possession of his normal 
faculties and senses. 

The disciple now understands that what he thus perceives 
has been to some degree passed through by himself before his 
retirement from the busy world of men and he clearly under- 
stands that what the ordinary man experiences or passes through 
only after death, he must in future pass through while fully con- 
scious in his physical body. In order to become a disciple he has 
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passed through and experienced the astral desire world before 
leaving the world. He must now learn to live consciously in 
and operate from the heaven world of man in order to become 
a master. Experiencing the astral desire world does not mean 
that he lives consciously in the astral world, using clairvoyant 
or other psychic senses, in the same way as an adept or his 
disciple, but it means that he experiences the astral world with 
all of its forces, through certain temptations, attractions, pleas- 
ures, fears, hatreds, sorrows, which all disciples in the school 
of the masters must experience and overcome before they can 
be accepted and know of their acceptance as disciples in the 
school of the masters. 

While still a disciple, the heaven world of man is not clear 
and distinct to him; this can only be realized fully by a master. 
But the disciple is informed by his master concerning the heaven 
world and the faculties which he must bring into use and perfect 
in order that he may be more than a learner in the heaven world. 

The heaven world of man is the mental world into which the 
disciple is learning to enter consciously and in which a master 
lives consciously at all times. To live consciously in the mental 
world, the mind must build for itself a body of and suited to 
the mental world. This the disciple knows that he must do, 
and that only by the doing of it will he enter the mental world. 
As disciple he must have desire largely under his control. But 
as disciple only he has not mastered it nor learned how to direct 
it intelligently as a force distinct from himself and his thoughts. 
The coils of desire are still about him and prevent the full de- 
velopment and use of his mental faculties. As the mind separ- 
ates from its desires after death in order to enter its heaven 
world, so now the disciple must grow out of desire by which 
he is surrounded or in which he, as a thinking entity, is im- 
mersed. 

He now learns that at the time of becoming a disciple and 
during the moment or period of that calm eestasy, there entered 
into the inner chambers of his brain a seed or germ of light 
which was really the cause of the quickening of his thoughts and 
the stilling of his body, and that at that time he had conceived 
of a new life and that from that conception is to be developed 
and born intelligently into the mental world the body which 
will make of him a master, the master body. 

Like the disciple in the school of the adepts, he, too, passes 
through a period analogous to that of man and woman during 
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foetal development. But though the process is similar the re- 
sults are different. The woman is unconscious of the process 
and the laws connected with it. The disciple of the adepts is 
aware of the process; he must obey certain rules during his 
period of gestation and he is assisted in his birth by an adept. 

The disciple of the masters is aware of the periods and pro- 
cesses but he has no rules given him. His thoughts are his rules. 
He must learn these himself. He judges these thoughts and 
their effects by calling into use the one thought which judges 
other thoughts impartially. He is aware of the gradual develop- 
ment of the body which will make him more than man and he is 
aware that he must be conscious of the stages of its develop- 
ment. Though woman and the disciple of the adepts may and 
do by their attitude assist in the development of the bodies to 
which they will give birth, yet these continue to develop by 
natural causes and influences and will be completely formed 
without their direct supervision. Not so with the disciple of the 
masters. He must himself bring the new body to its birth. This 
new body is not a physical body as is that born of the woman 
and which has physical organs, nor is it like the desire body 
of the adept which has no organs such as those used in the phy- 
sical body for digestion, but which has the form of the physical 
though it is not physical, and has organs of sense such as the 
eye, or ear, though these, of course, are not physical. 

The body of the master tc be will not be physical, nor will 
it have a physical form. The master body has faculties, rather 
than senses and organs. The disciple becomes conscious of the 
body developing through him as he tries and is able to develop 
and to use his mental faculties. His body develops as he con- 
tinues and learns to use his faculties intelligently. These facul- 
ties are not the senses nor are they connected with the senses, 
though they are analogous to the senses and are used in the 
mental world similarly as the senses are used in the astral 
world, and the organs in the physical world. The ordinary man 
uses his senses and faculties, but is ignorant as to what the 
senses are in themselves and what his mental faculties are and 
is quite unaware of how he thinks, what his thoughts are, how 
they are developed, and how his mental faculties act in con- 
nection with or through his senses and organs. The ordinary 
man makes no distinction between .his many mental faculties. 
The disciple of the masters must be not only aware of the differ- 
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ence and distinctions between his mental faculties, but he must 
act with these as clearly and intelligently in the mental world 
as the ordinary man now acts through his sense organs in the 
physical world. 

For each sense every man has a corresponding mental 
faculty, but only a disciple will know how to distinguish between 
the faculty and the sense and how to use his mental faculties 
independently of the senses. By trying to use his mental facul- 
ties independently of his senses, the disciple becomes disen- 
tangled from the world of desire in which he still is and from 
which he must pass. As he continues his efforts he learns the 
mental articulation of his faculties and sees definitely what 
these are. The disciple is shown that all things which are in 
the physical world and the astral desire world receive their 
ideal types in the mental world as emanations from the eternal 
ideas in the spiritual world. He understands that every sub- 
ject in the mental world is only a connection of matter accord- 
ing to an idea in the spiritual world. He perceives that the 
senses by which a physical object or an astral object is seen are 
the astral mirror on which are reflected, through its physical 
organ, the physical objects which are seen, and that the object 
which is seen is appreciated only when the sense is receptive 
to and can also reflect the type in the mental world, of which 
the object in the physical world is a copy. This reflection from 
the mental world is had by means of a certain mental faculty 
which relates the object in the physical world with its type as 
subject in the mental world. 

The disciple sees the objects and senses the things in the 
physical world, but he interprets them by using his respective 
mental faculties and by turning the faculties to the respective 
types of the objects of the physical world, instead of attempting 
to understand the objects of the senses by means of the senses. 
As his experiences continue he appreciates the being of mind 
as independent of the five senses and of sense perceptions. He 
knows that true knowledge of the senses can be had only by 
the faculties of the mind, and that the objects of the senses or 
the senses can never be known truly while the faculties of the 
mind function through the senses and their physical organs. 
He perceives truly that the knowledge of all things of the phy- 
sical world and of the astral desire world is learned only in the 
mental world, and that this learning must take place in the 
mental world by calling into use the faculties of the mind inde- 
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pendently of the physieal body, and that these faculties of the 
mind are used consciously and with greater accuracy and pre- 
cision than it is possible to use the physical sense organs and 
astral senses. 

Confusion prevails in the many schools of philosophical 
speculation, which have attempted to explain the mind and its 
operations by sensuous perceptions. The disciple sees that it 
is impossible for a thinker to perceive the order of universal 
phenomena with their causes, because, although the speculator 
is often able to rise to the mental world through one of his 
mental faculties and there to apprehend one of the truths of 
existence, he is unable to maintain the unclouded use of the 
faculty until he is fully conscious of what he apprehends, though 
his apprehensions are so strong that he will always be of the 
opinion which is formed from such apprehensions. Further, 
that when this faculty is again active in his senses he tries to 
square what he has apprehended in the mental world by his 
mental faculties as they now act through their respective senses. 
The result is that what he may have truly apprehended in the 
mental world is contradicted or confused by the coloring, atmos- 
phere, intervention and evidences of his senses. 

The world has been and is to-day undecided as to what the 
mind is. Various opinions prevail as to whether the mind is 
prior to or the result of physical organization and action. AI- 
though there is no general agreement as to whether mind has 
separate entity and body, there is a definition which is usually 
accepted as a definition of the mind. This is its usual form: 
‘*Mind is the sum of the states of consciousness made up of 
thought, will, and feeling.’’ This definition seems to have settled 
the question for many thinkers, and to have relieved them of 
the need to define. Some have become so enchanted with the 
definition that they summon it to their defence or wield it as a 
magic formula to clear away the difficulties of any psychological 
subject which may arise. The definition is pleasing as a for- 
mula and familiar because of its customary sound, but insuf- 
ficient as a definition. ‘‘Mind is the sum of the states of con- 
sciousness made up of thought, will and feeling,’’ charms the 
ear, but when the light of the enquiring mind is turned on it, 
the charm has gone, and in its place there is an empty form. 
The three factors are thought, will and feeling, and the mind is 
said to experience states of consciousness. What these factors 
are is not settled among those who accept the formula, and al- 
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though the phrase ‘‘states of consciousness’’ is so frequently 
used, consciousness is not known in itself, and the states into 
which it is claimed that Consciousness is divided or apportioned 
have no reality as Consciousness. They are not Consciousness. 
Consciousness has no states. Consciousness is One. It is not 
to be divided or numbered by degree or classed by state or con- 
dition. Like lenses of different colors through which the one 
light is seen, so the faculties of the mind or the senses, according 
to their coloring and degree of development, apprehend Con- 
sciousness to be of the color or quality or development through 
which it is apprehended; whereas, irrespective of the coloring 
senses or qualities of mind, and though present through and in 
all things, Consciousness remains One, unchanged and without 
attributes. Although philosophers think, they do not know 
what thought is essentially nor the processes of thought, unless 
they can use the mental faculties independent of the senses. 
So that thought is not generally known nor its nature agreed 
upon by the philosophers of the schools. Will is a subject which 
has concerned philosophical minds. Will in its own state is 
farther removed and more obscure than thought, because will 
in its own state cannot be known until the mind has first de- 
veloped all its faculties and become free from them. Feeling 
is one of the senses, and is not a faculty of the mind. The 
mind has a faculty which is related to and in the ordinary man 
operates through his sense of feeling, but feeling is not a faculty 
of the mind. It cannot be truly said that ‘‘Mind is the sum 
of the states of consciousness made up of thought, will and 
feeling.’’ 

The disciple in the school of the masters does not concern 
himself with any of the speculations of the schools of philosophy. 
He may see by their teachings that the founders of some of the 
schools which are still known to the world, used their mental 
faculties independently of their senses, and used them freely 
in the mental world and could coérdinate and use them through 
their senses. The disciple must come into knowledge through 
his own mental faculties and these he acquires gradually and by 
his own effort. 

Every natural human now has seven senses, though he is 
supposed to have only five. These are the sight, hearing, taste, 
smell, touch, moral and ‘‘I’’ senses. The first four of these 
have as their respective organs of sense, the eye, ear, tongue 
and nose, and represent the order of involution into body. Touch 
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or feeling is the fifth and is common to the senses. These five 
belong to the animal nature of man. The moral sense is the 
sixth sense and is used only by the mind; it is not of the animal. 
The ‘‘I’’ sense, or sense of Ego, is the mind sensing itself. 
These last three, touch, moral and I senses, represent the evolu- 
tion and the developing of the mind of the animal. The animal 
is prompted to the use of its five senses, as sight, hearing, tast- 
ing, smelling and touching, by natural impulse and without re- 
gard to any moral sense, which it has not, unless it is a domestic 
animal and under the influence of the human mind, which to 
some degree it may reflect. The I sense becomes manifest 
through the moral sense. The I sense is the sensing of the mind 
in and by the body. The touch, moral and I senses act in con- 
nection with the other four and with the body as a whole rather 
than with any part or organ of the body. Although there are 
organs through which they may act, yet so far no organs have 
become specialized, which can be used intelligently by their re- 
spective senses. 

Corresponding to the senses are the faculties of the mind. 
The faculties of the mind may be called the light, time, image, 
focus, dark, motive and I-am faculties. Every human has these 
faculties and uses them in a more or less indistinct and imma- 
ture way. 

No man can have any mental perception without his light 
faculty. Movement and order, change and rhythm cannot be un- 
derstood nor used without the time faculty. Figure and color 
and matter can not be conceived, related and pictured without 
the image faculty. No body or picture or color or movement 
or problem can be approximated or grasped without the focus 
faculty. Contact, union, concealment, obscuration and trans- 
formation cannot be effected without the dark faculty. Pro- 
gress, development, ambition, competition, aspiration, would be 
impossible without the motive faculty. Identity, continuity, 
permanence would have no meaning, and knowledge could not be 
acquired without the I-am faculty. Without the I-am faculty 
there would be no power of reflection, no purpose in life, no 
strength nor beauty nor proportion in forms, no grasp of condi- 
tions and environments nor the power to change them, for man 
would be an animal only. 

Man uses these faculties though he is not aware of how or 
to what degree he uses them. In some men one or several of the 
faculties are more developed than the others, which remain 
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dormant. Seldom is there a man who has or tries to have an 
even development of his faculties. Those who devote their ener- 
gies to specialize in one or two of the faculties without regard 
to the others will, in the course of time, be geniuses of the facul- 
ties specialized, though their other faculties may be stunted and 
dwarfed. The man who has due regard for all the faculties 
of his mind may seem backward in development as compared 
with those who excel in specialties, but while he continues his 
development evenly and steadily these special geniuses will be 
found to be mentally unbalanced and unfit to meet the require- 
ments on the path of attainment. 

The disciple in the school of the masters understands that 
he should develop his faculties evenly and orderly, though he, 
too, has the choice of specializing in some and disregarding 
others. So he may disregard the image and dark faculties and 
develop the others; in that case he would disappear from the 
world of men. Or he might disregard all faculties except the 
light and I-am and focus faculties; in that case he would develop 
an overmastering egotism and blend the focus faculty in the 
light and I-am faculties and disappear from the world of men 
and the ideal mental world, and remain throughout the evolu- 
tion in the spiritual world. He may develop one or more of 
the faculties, singly or in combination, and act in the world or 
worlds corresponding to the faculty or faculties of his choice. 
It is made plain to the disciple that his particular faculty 
through which he will become from a disciple in the school of 
the masters, a master, is the motive faculty. By the motive 
faculty he will declare himself. Of all things motives are the 
most important. 

During his experience and through his duties in the world 
the disciple has learned much of the course of development 
through which he must pass. But as disciple retired from the 
world and living alone or in a community in which there are 
other disciples, he begins to do that which he had apprehended 
or about which he had been informed while in the world. The 
reality of himself is more evident to him. He is aware of the 
reality of his faculties, but he has not yet realized the full and 
free use of these and the identity of himself. That which entered 
into him on becoming a disciple, that is, the seed and the process 
of its development, is becoming evident to him. As it becomes 
evident the faculties are used more freely. If the disciple 
chooses a development in conformity with universal law and 
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without the motive for development for himself alone, then all 
the faculties unfold and develop naturally and orderly. 

While in his physical body, the disciple learns gradually of 
the potential power of the I-am faculty within. This is learned by 
ealling into use the light faculty. The power of the l-am 
faculty is learned through the power of the light faculty. But 
it is learned only as the disciple develops and is able to use his 
foeus faculty. With the continued use of the focus faculty, the 
I-am and the light powers vivify the motive and the time facul- 
ties. The exercise of the motive faculty develops quality and 
purpose in the I-am faculty. The time faculty gives movement 
and growth. The focus faculty adjusts the powers of the motive 
and time faculties to the [-am faculty in its light power, which 
becomes more evident. The dark faculty tends to disrupt, en- 
velop, confuse and obscure the light faculty as it, the dark fac- 
ulty, is awakened or called into use. But as the focus faculty is 
exercised, the dark faculty acts with the image faculty, and the 
image faculty causes to come into a body the I-am in its light 
power. By the use of the focus faculty the other faculties are 
adjusted into a body. With his faculties awakened and acting 
harmoniously, the disciple, in proportion as that which is de- 
veloping within comes into being, learns respecting the know- 
ledge of the worlds in which or through which they operate. 

The light faculty makes known a limitless sphere of light. 
What this light is, is not at once known. By the use of the light 
faculty all things are resolved into light. By the use of the light 
faculty all things are made known to or through the other facul- 
ties. 

The time faculty reports matter in its revolutions, combina- 
tions, separations and changes. Through the time faculty is 
made clear the nature of matter; the measure of all bodies and 
the dimension or dimensions of each, the measure of their exist- 
ence and their relationship to each other. The time faculty 
measures the ultimate divisions of matter, or the ultimate 
divisions of time. Through the time faculty is made plain that 
the ultimate divisions of matter are the ultimate divisions of 
time. 

Through the image faculty, matter takes form. The image 
faculty intercepts particles of matter which it codrdinates, 
shapes and holds. By the use of the image faculty unformed 
nature is brought into form and species are preserved. 

The focus faculty gathers, adjusts, relates and centralizes 
things. By means of the focus faculty duality becomes unity. 
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The dark faculty is a sleeping power. When aroused, the 
dark faculty is restless and energetic and opposed to order. 
The dark faculty is a sleep producing power. The dark faculty 
is aroused by the use of other faculties which it negatives and 
resists. The dark faculty blindly interferes with and obscures 
all other faculties and things. 

The motive faculty chooses, decides and directs by its de- 
cision. Through the motive faculty, silent orders are given 
which are the causes of the coming into existence of all things. 
The motive faculty gives direction to the particles of matter 
which are compelled to come into form according to the direction 
given them. The use of the motive faculty is the cause of every 
result in any world, however remote. ‘The use of the motive 
faculty puts into operation all the causes which bring about and 
determine all results in the phenomenal and any other worlds. 
By use of the motive faculty the degree and attainment of all 
beings of intelligence is determined. Motive is the creative 
cause of every action. 

The I-am faculty is that by which all things are known, it is 
the knowing faculty. The I-am faculty is that by which the 
identity of the I-am is known and by which its identity is made 
distinct from other intelligences. By means of the J-am faculty 
identity is given to matter. The I-am faculty is the faculty of 
being conscious of self. 

The disciple becomes aware of these faculties and the uses 
to which they may be put. Then he begins the exercise and 
training of them. The course of exercising and training these 
faculties is carried on while the disciple is in the physical body, 
and by that training and development he regulates, adapts and 
adjusts the faculties into the body which is coming into being 
through him, and on the development and birth of which he will 
become a master. The disciple is conscious of the light faculty, 
of the I-am faculty, of the time faculty, of the motive faculty, of 
the image faculty, of the dark faculty, but as disciple he must 
begin his work by and through the focus faculty. 

(To be continued.) 








THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF THE CHRIST OF THE 
SOUL AND, SOME OF ITS MODES OF LIFE. 
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it becomes a food for the Christ-body, that is, be saeri- 
ficed utterly to the one Good. So is the lower self 
consumed on the altar of the Great Love and the 
flames are pure Spirit. So does mother Nature teach and guide 
us well in constraining us to serve to the uttermost in the sphere 
of the limited affections, and they who deny her constraint and 
leading do not well in thus preferring their will to the Will of 
God in holy Nature. And though it would appear so the order 
of physical nature is not reversed in this process. For there it is 
the stronger who devours the weaker and absorbs of its good. 
And this mode prevails thoroughly, heartlessly. And our unborn 
strong one devours the inferior or weaker elements of our 
psyche and finds therein a food. But when our Strong One is 
come unto the fulness of life the order is reversed. For when it 
gives of its good freely as a food to any soul, it is by its strength 
it does so. The feebler in us cannot do so and is therefore 
consumed or lost as to itself. But the strong one in us can do so. 
And in thus giving of its life it lives as to its true selfhood. 
When the limited affectional power has so served to its ut- 
most, having given all its good, the soul is then ready for the 
higher service; and the proof of her readiness is that she cannot 
now be satisfied with any love other than the universal. And 
thus it is that by laboring unto the uttermost in the realm of 
the personal we come at last not only unto the realization of the 
truth that no such love ean satisfy the deathless spiritual soul 
in us, but that it is actually through such Jabor that we develop 
the fine body for the reception of the great power of blessing 


T HE great use of the limited affectional soul in us is that 
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and for its service of Love. Only by loving greatly, strongly, 
freely, in this lower degree is the body of Love formed in us unto 
the state in which it can become the habitation of the one blessed 
Love, even the power of the Great Christ. 

Thus is the ageless Spirit, even the deathless Christ-child, 
the devourer of all that can be devoured. 

It is the pure Fire-spirit that consumes and lives upon all 
that comes to it as a fuel for burning. For, as it is said: Our 
God is a consuming fire. And our God is the deathless Love; 
the immortal Christ-child, the ever-young. 

Trying, most trying, ay, of cruellest pain to the old self- 
will, is this consuming of the adamic soul or earthly body of 
affections. For no earth-soul gives itself willingly or joyously 
to its dissolution. It must fight for its own existence; and un- 
utterable to many is the anguish of the processes of the dissolv- 
ing of these olden bonds of life. Yet is it blessed to the unborn 
Child and so sweet to the new-born Christ of the soul that the 
deathless One even plays with the flame. 

For the Christ-power is ever the great dissolvent. Its work 
is to disintegrate the old forms for the building of the new. And 
death is the servant of Christ, the liberator of the deathless soul 
from many bonds. 

But, we repeat, this devouring and using of our olden affec- 
tional elements is only done, and can only be done by fulfilling 
them in all their transient and painful modes of joys and sor- 
rows, of hates and loves, and in all their degrees of relative good 
and evil. The process of transmuting their variable powers into 
the One unchanging power of the Great Love is never done by 
denying their existence. We have to live through these degrees, 
and do the work given us to do in them, either as friends, rela- 
tions or lovers, before we can realize that they are only ways 
to the one satisfying Love. 

The simple doctrine of degrees would be of great help for 
the fuller understanding of this all-important principle in spirit- 
ual ethics were it here possible for me to state it fully. For sin 
ean only be understood through it. Thus every degree of exist- 
ence has its own norm and law. ‘To live according to that norm 
is right in that degree, and to come short of or go beyond it is 
sin. Thus what may be sin in one degree even of human exist- 
ence may not be sin in another degree. 

These elements of the personal affections are not only the 
foods and the soil for the growth of our unborn Christ, they 
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are also as the wrappings and covering of the womb of the great 
Mother-love about the tender Thing of new Life in the soul. 
And they fulfil this protective use even within the whole shell of 
our nature so long as the protection of the limited unity is 
needed. The need for the protective animal shell is symbolised 
in all the realms of nature. But the young Thing is growing in 
strength, ay, even out of that which is protecting it. It is de- 
vouring its wrappings and eating up and absorbing its bonds. 
And the moment at length comes when it can no longer live 
within the protective womb, nor manifest freely in the love which 
is self-centred and self-held. For this young body of the Christ 
love has now become a perfect organism fulfilling its own laws, 
and it can only live according to these laws. And the old shell 
of the adamic selfhood is burst; and the young Christ-body now 
comes forth into its new life of liberty. And it breathes its own 
air of the universal Life of the free Spirit, even the unlimited 
or God-love. For though it has ever been in essence of the 
one Life it only now enters into the realization of the one Life. 
And this is the new birth. It is the birth of the Christ-child 
in the soul. This is to be born again not of the will of the flesh, 
but of the free and blessed Spirit. 

And does this new-born child of the Great Love lament the 
bursting of the old shell? When it sees the debris of the self- 
eentred personality lying around it, has it any regret? No 
more than has the chick when it looks around upon the frag- 
ments of the olden abode from which it has just emerged. Nor 
would the new-born soul return to its prison house of bonds and 
death. 

And thus it is that the young Thing, the deathless Christ- 
child in us, can rejoice in tribulation, ay, even in the dissolution 
of the old forms, and so can look unmoved on eatastrophies and 
ealamities to the external, even to the loss of relatives and 
property and all the goods of the old selfhood. Indeed it feels 
more in its element amid the troubles and distresses of such 
passing modes than amid their prosperity, for it is thereby 
ealled on to serve in its true sphere of service, namely, in the 
tribulation or distress of the self-held soul and in all that per- 
tains to the dissolving of her modes of existence. 

For the way of Life unto the deathless Christ of the soul 
is ever by the cross or by the jaws and belly of the render and 
devourer. And while the soul of feeble vision would stand 
aghast when the body of disintegration, the lion of death waiting 
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to devour is there as the only way by which it may pass beyond, 
the deathless One knows no fear; and it gives itself to the teeth 
of the render, and, passing through its grinding, makes of its 
body a system of divine economy whereby it is refined unto a 
finer life and raised to a higher potency of blessing. 

For the new-born knows that it is the ageless Christ, the 
reborn of unnumbered births. It knows that it is Almighty 
God, the everlasting Father, the undying One, the unbegotten 
Soul of the race, self-begetting in the souls of the ages and ages 
of mankind. 

Have you ever felt, arising in your deepest, O human soul, 
a great unlimited love, a love that knows no distinction of kith 
or kind or race or creature, a love that owns nothing and will 
own nothing for self use, that ever gives love but never seeks 
love in return, a love that indeed embraces every soul and every 
body, a love that can count no one and no thing as apart from 
it, and that can only be satisfied when all, even all, have known 
its blessedness? It is a love that not only wipes out swiftly and 
utterly from the powers of the soul all possibility to hate or will 
evil, to feel resentment or jealousy or any bitterness towards 
another, but it also lays a stern veto on the life of many of the 
human sentiments which are altogether in keeping with the 
recognized code of our social ethics. Thus no soul in whom this 
love has come to birth and lives can any longer return evil for 
evil. Rather must it give blessing for evil. And if hurt arises 
it is always prone to find itself the hurter, even though it may 
be the innocent. And should the soul in whom it lives have 
given any hurt, the sweet one hastes to confess the wrong and 
ean find no rest until it has received the forgiveness of sin. And 
no pride of self can prevent it so doing, for it is in the utter 
lowliness of the Holy One. Nor ean it stoop to the ordinary 
processes of legal justice in order to get its own out of him who 
has wronged it. No, it cannot, unless at the great cost of violat- 
ing the law of its very life, even the Great Love. It is the love 
of the new or clean soul and not the love of the old or mingled 
soul. And as a pure soul it loves all souls. And all souls are 
equally sweet and precious unto it. And it matters not to it 
whether these souls be dwelling in fair or ugly bodies, in pure or 
diseased bodies, in male or female bodies, in young or old bodies. 
For it sees only those souls as they are in their pure or Christ 
essence. It has seen the white and shining soul of the Christ. 
It has found its love. And it loves the soul or Christ essence 
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in everyone. And there it serves, and there alone in its fulness 
of power. And although through constraint of the yet limited 
modes of its physical existence it may of sore need give its 
every-day activity to the service of the one or the few, yet is 
it in reality serving the universal human soul, ay, even when in 
appearance it is serving the one soul. For in its power of will 
it cannot but serve the universal, and in that one soul it will only 
serve the universal soul. 

It may be well to say here that far from the coming of the 
Great Love in any way disqualifying our human soul from faith- 
fully fulfilling the services of her love—as, e.g., in the wedded 
state—it sanctifies, beautifies and, in the case of true or soul 
wedlock, intensifies the power of fidelity in this relationship. For 
the soul, whom, even under the illusion of the separate, you have 
vowed to serve in love even unto and beyond death, becomes infi- 
nitely more precious to you when seen to be a Christ soul, how- 
soever feeble it may appear to be, whom you are now privileged 
to serve not slavishly, idolatrously, nor under any infatuating 
spell, but freely, purely, sweetly, sanely. For all service is now 
in the power and by the will of the free spirit, and in this holy 
power alone is it of perfect health to body and mind. I have 
said this because some feeble brother or sister might misinter- 
pret, and to their hurt, this most Christly doctrine of the free- 
dom of the pure spirit of the Great Love. 

Now this is indeed the Great Love, the unlimited Love of 
the ageless Christ which has at last found a home in your soul. 
and its coming is only the coming of its own unto the new-born 
Christ of the soul. The little one has cried for the embrace 
of the mother; and the Cosmic Christ, the Holy One, must needs 
at once come, ay, even though the cry be voiceless in the personal 
consciousness. And the Great Love thrills the new-born Christ 
body with a blessedness that cannot be uttered, for it is the kiss 
of the Cosmic Mother. 

Now this, the Love body of the new-born Christ in us, is 
the organon of all spiritual healing. It alone can receive the 
high and strong afflatus which is the power of blessing. And in 
this mode of its life it is the body of mediation between God and 
man. It is the blessed medium of all the holy and beautiful 
service of the will of blessing; and its parts and faculties all 
function according to their several uses in this sweet service. 

O, what a Thing of joy itis! O, what a theme of beauty! 
Who is the spiritual artist capable of touching it well? It is the 
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body of the sinless Christ-soul, the undefiled and sweet substance 
of our holy one of blessing, our very life-center. And in this 
mode of its service it gives of its own substance for the nourish- 
ing of the feeble souls, for its nature is to give and always to 
give, and inasmuch as it thus manifests the pure or selfless Love 
it is the very power and wisdom of God for bringing about the 
well being of our race. 

It is the chalice of blessing wherein is ever shed abundantly 
the wine of the gladness of God, even the spirit of the great joy 
that passeth never away. It is the cup of the pure Gold that 
giveth unto men to drink of the living water. For its body is 
of the live Gold of the selfless Love that has been purified, ay, 
purified well in the fires of manifold tribulations of all the dross 
of the old self-seeking nature. And if it be in this form, then 
is its flesh the pure flesh of the Son of Man and its blood is the 
sweet life-giving blood of our Christ. And it gives its flesh as a 
bread and its blood as a drink of life unto all who can receive the 
good. And it gives it every day of its life as the gift of Love 
unto all. And this is the daily and perpetual sacrifice of the 
ever-present real and living Christ of mankind. 

Thus let is be well noted that this mediating of the fine sub- 
stance is not a pure or unmingled channelling; 7.e., the body ot 
Love cannot be compared to a cup or a conduit pipe which has 
nothing in common with the fluid it conveys. For the essence 
of the mediating soul is also in what is being mediated, and its 
real selfhood is in and of the channelling. And so the purity, 
sweetness or power of blessing of what is communicated must 
be according to that of the actual or present mode of the medi- 
ating soul. 

For beautiful words may be uttered through a soul not yet 
clean and sweet in her elements, but they will not have in them 
the living Christ, the power of blessing. Thus is the source 
of every word to be known and the power of blessing in it. 
This is a most serious doctrine and one worthy of the most 
earnest thought in our day of manifold and mingled psychic 
utterances, and they who have learned from experience will 
bear witness to the truth that only through a pure and sweet 
soul can the living waters flow forth pure and sweet. And this 
is why we so dwell on the processes of the purifying and sweet- 
ening of the body of mediation. And anyone can see its bearing 
on the futility of the service of an unregenerate priesthood. 
Endless would be our word on the mediatorial uses of this 
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body of Love, for its doctrine is inexhaustible as the richness of 
our Christ. The above is only given, and the word in the mys- 
tery of the Holy Grail, to awaken our reader to a fuller sense 
of its manifold services, and more of it will no doubt arise 
later on. 

Now in its union with the Holy One of Blessing our sinless 
and deathless One generates, stores and gives forth the fine 
energy, which alone is effective in the blessing or healing of the 
body and soul of man and beast. And this is the great work of 
our body of Christ love, and it is all done according to the per- 
fect ordering of the Holy Will or Law of Love. 

Thus if the Will of Christ in us can say: I will, be thou 
healed, the patient will be healed in so far as the will of Life 
has spoken in us. For the gift of life is in the control of the 
will of the Christ-love in us. And this Love is God in us, and 
is all of wisdom and knowledge. And so when it indeed works 
in our new body there will be no errors in our judgment. Thus, 
if we seek to heal even in the physical degree, we will only give 
our service to those bodies whom the Will of Life would heal. 
And we shall always know when we are working with the power 
of the Will of Life. And we shall not be able to work against 
It. For It is now our holy One, and we as a self-assertive will 
are no more. 

To be continued. 





Tue Excuiusionist SHuts Htmsetr Out or HEAVEN. 


You cannot do wrong without suffering wrong. ‘‘No man 
had ever a point of pride that was not injurious to him,’’ said 
Burke. The exclusive in fashionable life does not see that he 
excludes himself from enjoyment, in the attempts to appropriate 
it. The excelusionist in religion does not see that he shuts the 
door of heaven on himself, in striving to shut out others. Treat 
men as pawns and ninepins and you shall suffer as well as they. 
If you leave out their heart, you shall lose your own. The 
sense would make things of all persons; of women, of children, 
of the poor. The vulgar proverb, ‘‘I will get it from his purse 
or get it from his skin,’’ is sound philosophy. 

—Emerson, ‘‘ Compensation.’’ 














THE INNER LIFE AND THE TAO-TEH-KING. 
By C. H. A. BsERREGAARD. 


(X.—Continued from page 294.) 
3 


Y ‘‘im Guten,’’ ‘‘in the good,’’ in a general sense, I shall 

B understand (agathon-bonum), that which is the final aim 

and end of all ethical action, both externally and spirit- 

ually. The good in this sense is synonymous with deity, 

the ultimate ground, not only of moral activity, but of all reality. 

It is the cosmic and ethic principle, and this more closely defined 
as love. 

By living ‘‘ im Guten,’’ ‘‘ in the good,’’ I shall understand 
living in consciousness of the soul’s essential identity with the 
good or God (the very opposite of ‘‘ evil,’’ such as for instance 
Shakespeare’s Richard III. declares it to be his principle.) 

How do we live determinately, with a will, in this condition ? 

Here again I shall fall back upon an illustration, and the 
suggestion that comes from the illustration. (See Diagram 
No. 4.) 

This flower shall be the suggester. It shall represent love, 
the good. Under the form of those terms it is full of sugges- 
tions. As I did before, when I recommended the candle as a 
master guru, so now I recommend a living flower. The facts 
here are the pot and the plant, but these facts are not the flower 
or Teh. (A) The flower or Teh, (1), is that passion which 
gripped the seed and forced it out of itself, and (2) that passion 
in the sub-conscious which drew it into its womb, the soil, and 
(3) that passion which here blossoms before you, and (4) that 
passion or ‘‘ cosmic emotion ’’ which reaches from this plant in 
phenomenal appearance to your image-building power; that 
passion which connects the two, and (5) that passion or ‘‘ cosmic 
consciousness ’’ which turns away from the sun’s light (which 
is conditioned by earth atmosphere) and hastens inward towards 
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a sphere, which is its infinite antecedents, and it is (6) a passion 
that seeks its own, its own family marks in intensity, not in 
immensity ; it is eternal being. 

(B) The flower or Teh in symbol is also the trembling 
stem. If you could have seen concentrated into a few moments 
the growth that took time, you would have seen and heard har- 
monies built upon harmonies, visible melody, an outward rush- 
ing, an uplift, and an inward ‘‘ coming to be.’’ That is Teh. 

(C) And finally the flower or Teh in symbol are the blos- 
soms. What is a blossom? Nature baring her bosom, show- 
ing her beauty ! Did you ever see blossoms ? 

Plants are passions, torrents of ‘‘Teh,’’ sometimes in 
minor key, mournful and melancholy; sometimes fast and ani- 
mated; sometimes a murmur, and sometimes a roar; always wild 
children, though they look so quiet. Do not misunderstand! Do 
not think of human passions, those self-destructive fires ! Teh 
as passion is not a destructive fire. The central idea of the 
word passion in its origin is suffering. Teh is Tao incarnated 
in the world, and therefore ‘‘ suffering,’’ therefore full of pain, 
but always animated. 

The root of the plant is the eternal ‘‘ being ’’ of Teh; the 
stem is ‘‘ the coming to be ’’; the blossom is revelation in all 
fullness, in all fulfilment. 
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But this is hard of comprehension. Let me therefore for 
Teh substitute a living idea, such as that of Jesus, for instance, 
and you shall see Teh before your eyes. 

Jesus is not a man, but type of a passional movement. His 
life resembles a passional movement like that of a flower. 


The story of Jesus is like this: (1) He strikes roots in 
oriental earth. He is Oriental, not European or American. 
(2) He is from Abraham; that is, Abrahm (out-of-Brahm.) So 
is a flower out-of-Brahm, substance. 

(3) The story of Jesus breaks fully through in the Law by 
Moses, in the Song by David, in the shadow pictures by Isaiah. 
(4) The story rises to consciousness in classical culture.What 
is culture but the breaking through the soil, that the flower 
and blossom may appear? It was Jesus breaking with the ex- 
isting bondage that awakened his consciousness of a call, and his 
call became the flower of his life. (5) Finally the story blos- 
soms in the New Testament, and the blossom is an at-one-ing, a 
redeeming note of love, passion and despair in harmony; fulness, 
fulfilling the whole past course. And that blossom was the 
revelation of the purpose of the whole movement. The history 
of Teh. 

(6) The flower is bewildering in its majesty and seductive 
in its calm; and so is the story of Jesus, overwhelming is his 
declaration of the oneness of the Almighty, the Allgood, the 
Allwise and the Soul. (‘‘ The father and I are one.’’) Anda 
flower plant is just such oneness. The plant is neither the 
root, the stem, the leaves, the blossom, but all these in one. Teh 
is not any special act. The life story of the soul is Teh. 


No wonder that Jesus of the legend so often dealt with 
plants and referred to nature’s harmonies. He felt himself to 
be ‘‘ God with us,’’ or the present nature. He is Teh or enthus- 
lasm, a plant that grows everywhere in the universe. 


Jesus is not a scientific fact, nor a man, nor a thought. He 
is great passion—enthusiasm. Jnthusiasm translated from 
Greek thought to Hebrew thought gives us the Greek word Jesus 
as Jehovah-Hosea, and that contracted is Jehosuah, and that 
translated into English is ‘‘ God with us.’’ Jesus thus is an 
expression for Teh in you and me. 


Without passion or enthusiasm we shall never understand 


the mystery of Jesus. No belief or Bible study will reveal the 
mystery. 
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Teh seen as Jesus is the voice of Tao calling in ‘‘ the cool 
of the evening’’ upon the sinner, and is also the bell to morning 
prayer and adoration. 

Jesus is nO mere man, he is love; he is Teh, a present God. 
I see him wherever there is life and love, light and law; in the 
landscape, in the boisterous and wild ocean, in the calm starlit 
night; in the amorous lines of the human body; in the monoto- 
nous beat of an Indian’s drum, in an axiom of Euclid; in the 
bended back that carries the hoe; yes, I hear his ery in the fac- 
tory and the prison. 

The Jesus idea was familiar to the ancient world. It meant 
passion, color, enthusiasm, and resembles the Dionysios idea, if 
we look for pictures in Greek life; not Bacchus, the drunkard, 
but Dionysios of the Orphie Mysteries. It is worth your while 
to study this aspect of the Jesus idea. It reveals Teh as an 
evolutionary force, and Teh will be seen to be the root idea of 
religion, science, poetry and philosophy. It will also give the 
true understanding of the desperately misunderstood idea of 
incarnation. 

If we look for parallels to the Christ idea we find an ex- 
cellent one in the Greek Apollo. That, too, would be for all a 
most useful study. It will reveal the inter-relationship of the 
idea Jesus and Christ, Teh and Tao. 

The Jewish-Christian converts thought of Christ very much 
as the Dorian Greeks thought of Apollo. Apollo to the Greek 
was the god of law, order or righteousness, the chief of the polis, 
or city government, and the revenger of all infractions. Apollon- 
ism in Dorie aspects is much like Paulinism of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The Attic Greeks, on the other hand, understood Apollo 
very nearly like the Christ of St. John’s Gospel. Apollo to 
them was the aesthetic and plastic element in existence. He 
was god of music or rhythm, and the ideal of beauty, the god 
of reason, Logos—the same names are given the Christ. Ap- 
ollonism in Attic aspect is very much like Johanism of the New 
Testament. In both aspects there is a strong parallelism be- 
tween the Apollo idea and the Christ idea. 


4, 


By ‘‘ im Guten ”’ ‘‘ in the good,’’ in a special sense, I shall 
understand to mean a thing possessing worth. 

The various races and the changing times have varying 
ideas about ‘‘ the highest good.’’ The new consciousness, that 
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of the New Ages, realizes its idea of the good by fulfilling its 
own law. Our own law tells us that our everlasting, joyous and 
undeniable duty is to impress our stamp upon others. Our self- 
sacrifice is therefore not negative, as the old law was, but it is 
positive. In passional activity we and the New Age fulfill the 
ideal of the flower, of Teh. Passional activity is a magic 
phrase, but easily understood in the light of what I have said. 
It was said of Jesus: ‘‘ He went about and did good!’’ For 
us it does not merely mean laboring to do good, but also to show 
the example, to inspire by presence. 


O. 


Thus far I have shown Teh in the process of ‘‘ self-realiza- 
tion,’’ ‘‘im Ganzen’’ (the All), under aspect of the Christ or 
light, by means of a candle; and ‘‘im Guten’’ under aspect of 
Jesus or love, and by means of a flower. It remains to show 
Teh ‘‘im Schonen.’’ I shall try to do it by still another illustra- 
tion, the ocean. I will show the ocean under the aspect of 
beauty, the sublime. 

The ocean is the most uncertain and unstable of all things 
in the world, and so is beauty, in spite of appearance. And so 
is Teh. Yet both ocean, beauty and Teh impress us constantly 
with the idea of ‘‘ eternity, immensity and power.’’ I will try 
to show it. 

My description of the traits of the ocean are taken from 
Richard Henry Stoddard’s ‘‘Hymn to the Sea.’’ 

‘‘Thou wert before the continents, before 

The hollow heavens, which, like another sea, 
Eneireles them and Thee; but whence Thou wert 
And when Thou wast created, is not known.’’ 

‘*'The self ’’ or soul that has been in the trance of beauty 
or Teh and identified itself with it, knows beauty or Teh as being 
eternal like love, and beauty is love’s form. The three, love 
and beauty and Teh, are inseparable and encircling the earth 
and sky—yea, reaching beyond! The soul perceives this and is 
itself such a far-reaching power. Beauty’s or Teh’s origin is 
not known outside of the soul. Nor is the origin of soul known. 

‘* Antiquity was young when Thou wast old. 
There is no limit to Thy strength, no end 
To Thy magnificence.’’ 

Antiquity is of time; beauty or Teh has no limit to its 
strength. Already Plato had discovered that when ‘‘ justice ”’ 
and wisdom, and all other things that are held in honor, find no 
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avenue to the soul, beauty has still some passage and entrance. 
The soul and Teh have entrance where no law can penetrate. 
What grand personality the ocean manifests ! It is the soul or 
Teh in form unknown to science and philosophy ! 

‘Thou goest forth 

On thy long journeys to remotest lands, 

And comest back unwearied.’’ 

How could beauty or Teh ever weary ? Beauty’s smile 
never yawns. JBeauty’s virginal lines never jade and beauty’s 
untiring colors are never exhausted. Neither is Teh weary or 
getting old; is ever young blood. There is Teh or beauty of 
soul that never dies; there is Teh or beauty on tropic isles and 
Arctic icebergs; in ‘‘ the sullen sorrow of the sky,’’ and the 
‘‘ Jaughter of the Sun ’’; Teh or beauty is the constitutive ele- 
ment. Try to separate them if you can. 

‘‘Thou art terrible 
In thy tempestuous moods, when the loud winds 
Precipitate their strength against the waves.”’ 

Ah, who thought beauty was only ‘‘the long, slow rolling 
summer days on beaches far away ?’’ Surely they have never 
seen ‘‘ a soul on fire,’’ nor heard of Apollo’s arrows or cowered 
under Athena’s stern face, nor ever experienced Teh’s demands 
upon the soul. They have never understood life’s set purpose 
with us. 

‘‘ The heavens look down and see themselves in Thee. 

And splendors seen not elsewhere.’’ 

Yea, so itis! Teh is magnificent! The angels are desirous 
of knowing the mystery of a soul. They are themselves only 
naked spirits desiring body. The heavens see their own color 
in the ocean. The angels see splendors not seen elsewhere. 
But men experience Teh ! 

Should we not rejoice in Teh, in Beauty; our Teh, our 
Beauty ! Beauty or Teh of body, Beauty or Teh of soul ! 

‘¢ Thine the silent, happy, awful night, 
When over Thee and Thy charmed waves the moon 
Rides high ™ 

When the poet here speaks of the silent, happy, awful night, 
we think only of conditions that are without sound, but not 
without voice. The night, the self, the ocean, Teh are never 
without voice, though sometimes silent. Teh or Beauty is the 
voice that calls all creation to come forth. The voice, the word, 
is the incarnated love. Beauty! Teh! 
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The poet finally starts in to talk about death, but corrects 
himself at once and exclaims: 
” No! 
There is no death. The thing that we call death 
Is but another, sadder name for life, 
Which is itself an insufficient name, 
Faint recognition of that unknown life,— 
That power whose shadow is the universe.’’ 

Yes, ‘‘ shadow ”’ is the word ! Shadow paints Teh, beauty, 
by contrast. Tehis not death! Teh is life and always was ! 

I think I have said sufficient to suggest what self-realization, 
‘“am Schonen,’’ is. Where are there such worshippers of 
beauty? Where can they be found? A religion of beauty is as 
much a necessity for us as a religion of goodness, or forms that 
embrace the whole. 

How much there is still to be done before our humanity can 
reflect Tao as Teh! How much before my diagrams can be said 
to be line drawings of our ways of life! 


6, 


By ‘‘am Schonen,’’ in a special sense, I shall understand 
any one of the innumerable terms of love, which we may be at- 
tracted to individually, or which may be our form or plan of 
life. I need not detail the thought. Pictures of beauty hover 
before your imagination. Realize one of them ! 

By ‘* resolut zu leben,’’ I shall in general understand to live 
determinately, or according to the whole trend or plan of our 
life as we know it, both in consciousness and conscience. 

We need resolutely to assert our God-likeness ! 

Finally I must, at least, indicate the special mode of ‘‘ living 
determinedly.’? Again I will substitute a picture for the 
abstract term Teh. You can see the picture in the book that 
contains the Christ poem. The Christ idea is the determined 
realization of the whole, the good, the beautiful, thus: 

(1) The Christ ‘‘ is the principle in whom all things stand 
together,’’ as it was said in Paul’s letter to the Collossians. 

(2) Jesus said: ‘‘I and the Father are one.’’ 

(3) All the parables are in the Beautiful. 

(4) Fimally ‘‘the determinate living’’ is expressed by 
‘¢ faithful unto death.’’ 

You are familiar with these expressions. They all contain 
the conception Teh. 





To be continued. 











UNDINE. 
A Portic Drama 1n THREE ACTS. 
By JustIN STERNS. 

ACT II. 


(Continued from page 276.) 


and left, broad flights of steps descending to it. Back, 

an ornamental parapet beyond which is seen the sea. 

Tropical trees and plants. Marble seats here and there. 
Center front, a long, low marble bench of graceful design, on 
which are sitting, facing each other, Undine and the Prince. 
They look long into each others eyes. 


S ict, marble pavilion overlooking the sea. Right 


Prince. 
Q little darling sister the gray sea gave me! 
Then am I only never to hear your voice? 
They say it is more sweet than running water, 
Soft as a wind harp, dulcet as droning bees. 
Thrice you have spoken, but ever by some mischance, 
I have been far afield. 
(Very tenderly and persuasively.) If you should strive 
Ever so little harder, could you not speak to me now! 


Oh, bid me help you break this cruel silence! : 
I do bethink me of three little words, 
That rightly conned, would surely serve to teach 
Your muted lips to tremble into speech! 
Ah, sweeter than the song of mating birds 

At break of day,— 

Could I once hear you say 

‘*T love you!”’ 
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Those three, small, smoothly-slipping words, dear heart! 
Surely your stubborn tongue might be constrained 
To utter them! For your eyes blazon, now,— 
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And the soft color flooding throat and brow,— 
Sweet, that I am—that I am—not disdained! 
Ah, well-a-day! 
Is it so hard to say 
‘*T love you!”’ 


(He jumps up and paces angrily up and down. Returning.) 


How is it that now you speak and now you cannot? 

'Tis passing strange! (Remorsefully, caressing her.) Ah, 
little darling sister! 

Forgive my anger, little foundiing bird! 

Why should I marvel so because the sea, 

The cruel sea, has left its mark upon you, 


Sweet Undine! little waif of the winds and waves! 

Why do you smile that we have called you Undine? 

What other name were fitting? Nay, had you ever 

Those shadowy parents you cannot remember? Or were you 
Born of the waves that tossed you hither? You seem 

Far more naiad than daughter of earth! And you dance 
Like the sea waves when they shower each other with foam. 
Dance for me, Undine! 


(Undine dances the Joy dance with great abandon. She then 
tries to draw him out to dance it with her.) 


Prince: (Laughs and kisses her hand.) 


I cannot dance that measure! Mayhap I danced it 
As a child, when the winds called me, and the sunlight,— 
And all the earth seemed set to a merry tune. 
(She is urgent.) 
Nay, now! Icannot dance it! I cannot hear 
The fairy music that sways you, little sprite! 
For what but fairy music wove that measure! 
Dance again, Undine! 


(Undine dances again. The Love dance. Not sensuous, 
passionate love, but longing, adoring love; love that desires to 
serve and craves a reason for sacrificing itself. In the course 
of the dance she kneels for an instant and kisses his hand, and 
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later, bends and lays her forehead to his feet. But even as he 
stoops to raise her, she is up and away, still dancing. At 
the end she darts to the parapet, and springing upon it stands 
there poised as though ready to plunge in at the slightest sign 
that the sacrifice is needed or desired. The end of this dance 
vividly expresses Browning’s 


Poor Life, proffer it; half a glance 
And I drop the cup— 


The Prince rushes to her, not amorously but in terror, and 
draws her away from the edge and into his arms, soothing her.) 


Prince: 
Undine! Undine! You seem half mad when you dance! 
Alas! the sea has laid a spell upon you 
Drawing you to her arms that maim and kill! 
QO little trembling dove, lie here in mine 
Till the spell weakens! We will cheat the sea, 
That like a writhing serpent charms my bird 
It would devour! But do not dance again! 
(After a pause.) 
Yet you have never danced that dance before! 
It seemed as though you strove to tell me all 
The sea had robbed you of the power to say. 
Almost I understood you, little flower! 
Almost I know the words you would have uttered! 
(After a pause.) 
Ah, yes! Ihave them! (A pause.) 
A wandering troubador came to my father’s palace 
One star-lit, jasmine-scented eve. He sang 
And the nightingales drowned his harp! 
So he threw it from him 
And blent their song with his. I have never forgotten. 


. The poet rhymed for his hege lady,— 
The blithe page lightly knelt to his,— 

The knight bound on his arm her token,— 
The shepherd snatched a kiss. 

And think you—think you—that was Love? Not so! 
These do not know! 

For Love is an overwhelming, mad desire 

To give! And still to give, with hands that never tire! 

The lady read, and sighed and trembled,— 
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The damsel smiled, in fond disdain,— 
The maiden dreamed of her knight’s glory,— 
The shepherdess of her swain. 
And think you—think you—this is Love? Not so! 

These do not know! 
For Love is an overwhelming, wild desire 
To serve! Yea, though it lead the feet through flood and fire! 
Oh, little darling sister the gray sea gave me! 
Was it not thus that you would fain have spoken? 

(A pause. ) 
I will not grieve that you are mute, sweet Undine! 
One joy it brings me I were loath to spare. 
For I have bared the secrets of my heart 
To your dumb, loving, comprehending eyes 
As to another self. Knowing them buried 
Beyond the ken of prying, curious minds, 
In those deep, limpid pools. 

O little sister! 
The web of Fate enmeshes me. My father 
Summoned me yester eve, and bade me wed 
This royal maiden who, with the warrior king 
Her father,—once my father’s bitter foe— 
Comes ere yon sun shall set, that we may feast 
And féte each other in token of regal] friendship. 
I will not wed her, this fair unknown princess! 
I love another! 
Q sharer of my secrets! 
This secret only have I hidden from you. 
Your eyes reproach me! 
Nay, I trust you wholly! 

And I have often longed to tell you all 
And somewhat ease my heart of its great burden. 
But ever you seemed—you little dancing sprite! 
Too young—too young—to understand my pain! 
Ah well! You seem too young no longer, sweet! 
Are you so angered, child: Will you not creep 
Within the circle of my arms,—as often 
You have before, of your free will,—and lie there. 
Your head above my heart? 

(Undine comes and stands beside him, hiding her eyes 
against his shoulder. He puts one arm about her in the careless 
caress one gives a child.) 
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So! and forgive me! 
And I will bare my soul to the secret shrine 
Of its inner chamber. 


I saw her once. The raging sea had tossed me, 
Shipwrecked and dying, on a lonely shore. 

She bent above me for one perfect moment, 
And I am wholly hers forevermore. 


I do not know her name or rank; my princess 
Of the star-lovely eyes and gracious brow, 

I only know that having seen her splendor 
No woman less a queen can move me now. 


O radiant one! Why gave you that brief, golden 
Glimpse of a beauty never dreamed before— 
Cheapening all meaner joys to worthless tinsel !— 
If | may look upon your face no more? 


(Undine looks up at him. He answers her unspoken ques- 
tion. ) 


Yea, I have sought her. Sought her far and wide. 
But when she had saved me from the sea I lay 
Prone on the naked edge twixt life and death 
For many moons ere ever my search began. 
Alas! I have not found her! 

I despair 
Ever to find her now, for lately those 
The king sent forth,—when I would not be denied,— 
Following the last, frail clue, have come again 
Baffled and hopeless. 

Ah! I shall never find her! 

But I will not wed this fair unknown, however 
Lovely she prove. And should the king, my father, 
Trouble me over much, compelling me,— 
Against my will, on pain of his displeasure,— 
Then will I marry you, my little Undine! 
For you are very dear to me, and somewhat 
You mind me of her I love. 

Will you wed me, Undine? 


(Undine turns from him, her head drooping. He does not 
loose her hand.) 
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UNDINE 


You will not? Wherefore? Are you not content 
When you are with me? Are you not glad when I come 
Sad when I go? 

Let me look in your eyes, little sister, 
And read your thought. 
Ah, you are right! you are right! 

(Kisses her hands.) 

I love another! Therefore I may not speak 
Of love to you! And less than love would wrong you! 

(A pause. He kisses her forehead.) 

But love me a little, Undine! Save for her,— 
My lady of the candid brow, and regal, 
Homage-compelling eyes, and gracious mien,— 
You are most dear to me in all the world. 

It may be you shall teach me to forget her,— 
My lost love, whom I cannot hope to find! 

(A pause, during which he strokes her hair absently.) 
I have resolved. I will defy my father. 

In all else will I yield to him,—never in this. 
He comes! Go, little Undine. Leave us together. 

(Undine goes. The king enters.) 

King: 

Went you not forth, then, with the joyous band 
Of ladies and lords, knights and fair damsels, who 
Have gone beyond the river to meet your princess? 

QO recreant lover! 

Prince: 

No! She is not my princess! 

Nor ever will be! My heart enshrines another! 

King: (Looks long at him.) This is your answer? 

Prince: My answer! 

King: I am your king! 


Prince: My king and my father. In all things save this, I 


obey you. 


King: For many years her people warred with mine. 
Why say I mine? With yours, my prince, with yours! 
Even in time of peace they still remember 
Blood lies between us. 

But if I wed my son 
To the daughter of mine ancient enemy, 
Then we cement a bond that shall endure. 
Has this no weight with you? 
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Prince: Give care, O King! 


An ancient land there was, ancient and barbarous, 
Of uncouth manners and of customs strange,— 

It lay beyond the naked, unconquered mountains 
Stretching to southward, range on pathless range. 


There even love was cruel and often wounded 

The loved one! ’I'was a barbarous land, in truth. 
And torture was a pastime there! A people 
Strangers to pity and devoid of ruth! 


Whether they worshipped or rejoiced or sorrowed, 
Ever their gods demanded pain and blood, 

Yea, as the children walked through fire to Baal 
Their children walked, to purchase every good. 


So, when the god of war had hurled his javelin 
Athwart their land, stirring all men to strife 

Until they craved for peace, they sought to appease him 
By offering for their lives a cherished life. 


Straightway, because their very love was cruel, 
The first-born of each king who erst had striven 
They laid upon the reeking altar. Then were 
The people’s sins no longer unforgiven! 


(He sings the last with meaning emphasis, and then stands 
with his arms folded, looking calmly at the King. The King 
sits, supporting one elbow on his knee, chin in hand, looking at 
him as calmly. He nods slowly and appreciatively several 
times. ) 


King: 
So, so, my princeling! ’Tis a moving lay! 
Poor, pretty chidren, torn from happy play 
To do great deeds! Deeds such as heroes pray 
For leave to do! Truly, a piteous lay! 

(He rises and faces him.) 
"Tis the old problem, older than the light of yonder sun,— 
The greatest good of many, or the greatest good of one! 
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UNDINE 


Prince: 
O priceless love! little they know thy worth 
Who barter thee for the frail gauds of earth! 
Little they know thy worth! 


King: 
’Tis the old problem, older than the first, faint gleam of beauty, 
Whether to choose, when choose you must, ‘‘duty to self’’—or 
Duty! 


Prince: 
Who trample thee, spurning the gift divine, 
Into the dust! O swine, and lower than swine! 
Spurning the gift divine! 


King: 
’Tis the old problem, older by far than the primeval seed,— 
Whether the need of many ever outweghs my need! 


Prince: 
Who barter thee! Squander thee in an hour! 
For trifling baubles—pelf and place and power— 
Squander thee in an hour! 


King: 
’'Tis the old problem, older than greed and the love of gain,— 
Whether the pain of others ever can equal my pain! 


Prince: 
They never know thy worth, O priceless love, 
Who rate the greatest gifts of earth above 
Thy worth, O priceless love! 
King: 
’'Tis the old problem, older than the earliest roots of Hell,— 
Whether to leve another better than self were well! 


(The Prince moves away and sits down in an attitude of 
melancholy. ) 

King: And your answer is —? 

Prince: I will think of the matter further. 

King: Whether to choose, when choose you must, ‘‘duty to 
self,’’ or Duty? 
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Prince: Aye! Whether to choose, when choose you must, 
‘‘duty to self’’ or—Duty! 

(Undine runs in back, with a basket of roses.) 

King: You heard the tale of those I sent to seek 
The maiden of your dreams? 

Prince: I heard their tale. 
I have no hope ever to find her now. 
King: The tale was false! They followed the clue to the 
end. } 
Your damsel of the sand dunes and the sea, 
She was no fisher maiden, but a princess 
Cloistered in a convent near at hand 
Under the gentle nurture of the nuns. 
To-day she comes. 

Prince, She comes! 

King: Yea! It is she, 
No other than the maiden of your dreams, 
That, like the cruel father of your tale, 
It is my purpose to betroth to you 
This very day, my princeling! 

To cement 

A friendship twixt our lands that shall endure! 
O reeking altar! O most cruel father! 
Come! Make you ready for the sacrifice! (Going.) 
Remain here. I will shortly send her hither, 
And bid her damsels leave you here alone, 
That you may tell her how your heart enshrined 
Her image only from the hour you saw her! (Goes.) 


Prince: Oh! I have found the maiden of my dreams! 
Long, long ago. 
As 1n a vision, 
In fields Elysian 
I saw her stand. 
She beckoned! So 
[ wandered lonely, 
seeking her only 
In every land. 
Ye winds of heaven! ye rocks! ye woods! ye streams! 
Lo! I have found the maiden of my dreams! 


Oh! I have found the maiden of my dreams! 
I cannot tell 
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How long I sought her. 

How long I thought her 

Only a vision. 

Now all is well 

For I have found her,— 

And all around her 

The fields Elysian! 
Oh, every breeze the breath of Eden seems, 
For I have found the maiden of my dreams! 


(Turns and see Undine. Beckonsher. She comes to him.) 
Oh, Undine, little sister! Be glad with me! 
For I have found the maiden of my dreams! 
(Caresses her and kisses her forehead. The Queen enters.) 
Queen: My son! 
Prince: (Leaving Undine and going to her.) 
Oh, Mother! Rejoice with me—at last! 
For I have found the maiden of my dreams! (He kisses her 
hand. She smiles fondly upon him and kisses his cheek. 
Then turns to Undine.) 
Queen: Come hither, Undine, little foam-born darling! 
(Caresses her.) 
'Twas you I sought, sweet child! For I am fain 
To entertain right royally our princess. 
Therefore I would she saw you dance. Ah, never 
Has any mortal danced so wonderfully! (Undine kisses her 
hand. ) 

Prince: Ah, yes, you will! Will you not, my sweet? 

Dance the same measure you danced for me but now,— 
That was so like the joy of little children 
When the wind called them, and the sunlight beckoned, 
And all the earth seemed set to a merry tune. 

(Undine looks at him over her shoulder, which is drawn up 
shrinkingly, as though to ward off a blow. Then, as he appears 
to expect an answer, she comes to him and kisses his hand. 

The knights and ladies who have gone ‘‘beyond the river’’ 
to escort the princess now enter, walking two and two and sing- 
ing. They cross from left to right, the Queen and the Prince 
standing right, front. Undine sits left, front, huddled and tremb- 
ling, and watches the Prince.) 

Chorus of knights and ladies: 

(They look at the prince smilingly as they sing.) 
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Why do you loiter lonely there? 
The world is full of damsels fair! 
Look around you! Everywhere, 
Clear sky or stormy weather, 
Men and maidens walk together, 
Two and two! 


Oh, this is the race that is not run, 
Brave sir! fair maid! by one and one! 
By two and two’s the way o’ the world, 
And shall be, till the sky is furled, 
And the old earth into the sun is hurled, 
And all is over and done. 


Why, oh why, do you walk alone? 
Have you sins you would atone? 
Nature frowns on one and one! 
Clear sky or stormy weather, 
Men and maids should walk together, 
Two and two! 


Oh, this is the race that is not run, 
Brave sir! fair maid! by one and one! 


Why do you stand aloof, apart 
Ho, then! have you steeled your heart 
Against the little love god’s dart! 
Clear sky or stormy weather, 
Men and maids should walk together, 
Two and two. 


Oh, this is the race that is not run, 
Brave sir! fair maid! by one and one! 
Why do you linger still unmated? 
Have you heard some monk who prated 
Love is evil? But ’tis fated,— 
Clear sky or stormy weather,— 
Men and maids shall walk together 
Two and two. 


Oh, this is the race that is not run, 
Brave sir! fair maid! by one and one! 
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By two and two’s the way o’ the world, 

And shall be till the sky is furled, 

And the old earth into the sun is hurled, 
And all is over and done. 


(The procession of knights and ladies passes. As the last 
chorus is sung the Princess appears followed by her maidens. 
She descends the steps to the last one, her maids of honor 
remaining grouped at the top. The Queen approaches and 
embraces her. The Princess kisses the Queen’s hand. The 
Queen then passes on up the steps and through the group of 
maidens, who courtesy, the Prince and Princess remaining where 
they were, looking at each other. Then the Prince approaches 
slowly, kneels and kisses the hand of the Princess. The maids 
of honor turn, and half dance half run off, repeating the chorus 
in very rapid time, lightly and with much gay laughter.) 


Maids of Honor: 
Oh, this is the race that is not run, 
Brave sir! fair maid! by one and one! 


(Undine remains where she was, entirely forgotten.) 
Prince: (Still kneeling over the hand of the Princess.) 


Do I wake, dear love, or am I dreaming? 
Is it truth, or only lovely seeming? 
Have you come? 
Princess: (Bending toward him.) 
Was the waiting long, dear love, and lonely? 
Why remember it? Remember only 
I have come. 


Prince: (Raising his eyes to her face.) 
Are you she, the maiden of my vision? 
She who beckoned from the fields Elysian? 
Are you she? 


Princess: 
Knew you not I also waited, lonely? 
Thought you, then, I was a vision only! 
I am she! 
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Prince: (Rises and looks in her face. Bends over her hands 
and kisses them.) 
May I claim you as I dreamed of claiming? 
May I name you as I dreamed of naming 
You alone? 


Princess: 


Since the world began this hour was fated! 
Claim me, then. It was for me you waited, 
Beloved one! 


(The Prince folds her in a long embrace. Then they hold 
each other off and look in each others eyes.) 


Prince and Princess: 


Do I wake, dear love, or am I dreaming? 
Is it truth, or only lovely seeming? 
Have you come! 


Was the waiting long, dear love, and lonely? 
Why remember it? Remember only 
I have come! 
Since the world began this hour was fated! 
Claim me, then. It was for me you waited! 
Beloved one! 


(Undine starts to steal off, right, unnoticed. ) 


Prince: 
Oh, Undine, little darling! come hither, child! (Undine obe- 
diently comes.) 
(To the Princess.) 
The little foundling sister the gray sea gave me. 
I had no other. She is very dear 
To us all. And most, to me. She cannot speak. 
Terror had stricken her dumb before we found her. 


(The Princess caresses Undine and kisses her on the fore- 
head. Undine kisses the Princess’s hand. An attendant enters 
bringing the mantle of the Princess. The Prince takes it and 
himself adjusts it.) 
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Prince: 
Ah! Come, my love! Anon we go a-sailing 
Into the west, to speed the sinking sun. 
(He looks over the balustrade.) 
Lo! Even now the sails are filling! 


(The King and Queen now enter, with the father of the 
Princess, King Ubert, and their courts. The Prince leads the 
Princess to Ubert and he gives them a father’s blessing. The 
Queen calls Undine to her, and speaks to her. The court arrange 
themselves, and without further words Undine dances. Part 
of the Joy dance, then part of the Love dance, finishing neither, 
breaking each off abruptly. Then she dances the dance of 
Renunciation, ending, as in the Love dance, poised on the para- 
pet. But the Prince chooses that moment to look at the Prin- 
cess and does not see her. Others spring to draw her away 
from the perilous position. All except Undine now go. One 
and another try to persuade her to come but she will not. Not 
even when the Prince and Princess urge it. She is left standing 
alone by the parapet, watching them sail away. She waves to 
them and smiles. They are singing in chorus part of ‘‘This is 
the race that is not run’’.) 


Undine: 

Lo, all I have, beauty and gladness and strength, 
Laughter and youth and the joy of life, and at length, 
Life, even life itself, 1 staked as well, 

For Love. And I have lost! 

And the die must lie as it fell! 

Is it well, ah, is it well,_— 

For the die must lie as it fell,— 

To have staked all for love? 
To have chosen the path that needs must prove 
If not the road to Heaven, the way to Hell? 

Is it well, is it well? 


(She comes down front, slowly and wearily.) 


Alas! The gates of Eden were ajar 

For one brief moment, while my starving eyes 
Feasted on all the joys of Paradise! 

But I shall never enter where they are! 
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To die were naught! The thumb screw and the rack 
Were nothing,—if they meant some good, some gain, 
For him I love! I could not shrink from pain 
That won him any joy he still may lack! 


(After a long pause, during which she stands looking 
desolate. ) 


Oh, ye that rule the Universe! give heed 

To my last prayer, and deign to grant me this! 
I barter Heaven gladly,—for the bliss 

Greatly to serve him in some hour of need! 


(The stage is in darkness for a moment; then the Enchant- 
ress appears, surrounded by rosy light which changes to 
green before she speaks. While she speaks Undine crouches, 
cowering and trembling, at the opposite side of the stage, staring 
at her with frightened, fascinated eyes.) ; 

Enchantress: 

Nay! All is not lost! Nothing of moment is lost! 

What would you with a soul, you daughter of Neptune! 

Ah, wherefore have you ever striven to gain one? 

Why pay the price, the monstrous price, demanded? 

Sorrow and tears and heart-burnings—and wasted endeavor! 

Trouble your spirit no more to seek a soul, 

Weary your spirit no more with vain desires. 

Your life is not yet forfeit till he wed her! 

Come! take your prince! Ensnare him with your laughter! 

Charm his ears with the music of your voice 

Languorous with passion; dazzle his eyes and bewilder his 
senses. 

Ah! you shall take him yet! (A pause.) 


Bewitch him with your utter loveliness! 
He shall forget his princess and see you only. 
Yea! though she stand before him, he shall not see her —! 
(A pause, during which their positions remain unchanged.) 


Curtain. 


To be concluded. 


‘“SAVONAROLA’”’ OF FLORENCE. 


THEOSOPHIST, REFORMER AND Martyr.—A PORTRAITURE OF 
SPIRITUAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


By Dr. W. WItiiaMs. 
(Continued from page 303.) 


66 EASON,’’ he writes, ‘‘proceeds from the seen to the 
unseen, inasmuch as all our knowledge is derived 
through the senses that are cognisant of outer things. 
Intellect or understanding on the contrary, passes to 

the substance of things and from the knowledge of matter or of 
things seen rises to the knowledge of the unseen and of the 
Divine. Philosophers make a tabulated arrangement of all cre- 
ated works and beings, the better to study them as a whole and 
appreciate their divine origin. So in the same manner we 
would gather up all the operations and facts of the higher life 
into a single image, so that their divine origin may be more 
surely apparent.’’ 

This image he represents in the form of a mystic chariot 
traversing the world in triumph and drawn by apostles, divinely 
sent teachers and prophets and followed by multitudes of mar- 
tyrs for the truth in all ages. In remarking on the existence 
of the Divine, he declares him as a primal mobile and first cause 
of all things, incorporate, immutable, the eternal One of supreme 
goodness and infinite power. In every religion there are two 
forms of worship, exoteric and esoteric, the outward and the 
inward, of which the latter is infinitely the nobler and is mani- 
fested by right living, the greatest homage and truest worship 
the creature can render to its creator. It leads us to seek after 
spiritual facts and truth by means of contemplation and medita- 
tion on the divine life the only end that can satisfy alike the 
intellect and the heart, and of which the more we apprehend, the 
greater becomes our power of comprehension and understanding 
divine truth. Virtuous living only will lead us to true bliss 
which, when attained and enjoyed, imparts spiritual beauty of 
character and inward tranquility of mind, enabling their pos- 
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sessor to exert an influence over others for good as did the 
sight of Pope Leo over Attila the king of the Huns, and that 
of St. Benedie which brought Totila to repentance. There is 
nothing more imposing than the manifestation of the Divine 
in the human soul, nothing more worthy than its inward peace 
that enabled martyrs to meet death joyfully in the midst of 
their torments. Speaking of the good law, Savonarola said: 

‘‘Hiven as there is an immutable law of nature to which all 
are obliged to conform and from it are derived all the so-called 
positive laws and precepts peculiar to every people and chang- 
ing according to time and place, so is there likewise a divine 
law, or rather, an eternal moral law bearing not only upon our 
actions, but also on the thoughts and even the most intimate 
and secret desires and aspirations of our hearts. It is the only 
source from which the special laws of the church are derived 
and upon which all its canons and constitution should be 
founded, even as positive national laws must be based upon nat- 
ural right. These two primary rights of our nature, the natural 
and moral, are reciprocally related to each other, but the second 
alone is a complete and universal law bearing on the whok life 
of man. The first bears only on external actions and cannot 
penetrate to the inner spirit wherein is the true seat of good and 
evil; hence they are a lesser part of the moral law to which they 
cannot be brought into opposition. Thus despise we no good 
works or national laws, albeit they proceed from the people, 
from philosophers, or from pagan emperors, but glean every: 
thing that is good and true from all doctrines and all books, 
assured that truth and goodness proceed from the Divine.”’ 

Such are some of the main topics of this justly celebrated 
book in which all the finer mental and spiritual qualities of 
Savonarola’s nature are displayed, and as a modern historian 
relates, ‘‘He brought faith in accord with reason, and religion 
in accord with liberty, and a church that should never be hostile 
to the nation nor opposed to the voice of conscience and virtue, 
the keystones as he deemed of the church and state.’’ 


SAVONAROLA’s DISREGARD OF THE Pope’s BULL. 
The year 1497 was now fast coming to a close and negotia- 


tions between the signory and the pope for withdrawing his ban 
of excommunication from Savonarola proceeded slowly, Alex- 
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ander demanding that he should be delivered into his hands in 
Rome, which the members of the council absolutely refused to 
do, being fully aware what would be the results. It was now 
generally understood and perceived that, with the pope, the dis- 
pute was a personal one; a view that caused several eminent per- 
sons to take up the pen in Savonarola’s defense. Meanwhile 
vice and immorality began again to spread and prevail in Flor- 
ence, undermining its moral life and threatening the safety of 
the state. 

Wearied with the protracted negotiations and foreseeing 
that all efforts to allay the pope’s ill will and assuage his ani- 
mosity would prove vain and futile, Savonarola, to put an end 
to this state of painful suspense, resumed his ministerial func- 
tions and celebrated high mass on Christmas day and, after giv- 
ing the communion to all the inmates of the convent and a large 
concourse of laity, led them in a solemn procession round the 
square of San Marco. By this act he proclaimed his non-recog- 
nition of the validity of the pope’s ban of excommunication 
against himself. In the early part of the following year, he 
was invited by his friends with the permission of the signory to 
preach in the cathedral on Septuagesima Sunday, 1498. Though 
the vicar of the archbishop of Florence fulminated threats of 
exclusion from the confessional, the eucharist and refusal of 
burial in consecrated ground, against all who attended the serv- 
ices, the signory promptly silenced him by menace of banishment 
from the city in case he did not cease and refrain from his inter- 
dictions. The sacred edifice was again, as in former days, filled 
with crowds rejoicing and pleased to hear the voice of their 
great preacher and listen with wrapt attention to his discourses 
on the old themes of charity, self-denial and purity of thought 
and living. On the two following Sundays, he also addressed 
large audiences and took occasion to defend himself against the 
illegal and unchristian action of the pope against himself. The 
sermons were published and excited great attention throughout 
Italy and Germany, and murmurs of complaint against the 
Court of Rome began to be heard everywhere, so much so that 
the pope in his rage and fury again threatened an immediate 
interdict unless the signory complied with his request. Savon- 
arola still undaunted and fearless, continued his discourses 
throughout the lenten season and spoke rejoicingly at the devout 
and orderly celebration of the carnival, rebuking the insults 
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and license of the Compagnacci, and dwelt upon the necessity 
of striving after and living the higher life. 

‘‘Oh Rome,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘what is it I ask of thee? a bull 
to enforce righteous living. This is all I ask; but here, instead, 
men only demand bulls for the destruction of morality.’’ 

On these words being reported to him, the pope wrote again 
to the signory. ‘‘We command you to send the said Fra Savon- 
arola to us under safe custody, and if he return to repentance, 
he will be paternally received by us inasmuch as we seek the 
conversion and not the death of the sinner. At least put him 
apart as a corrupt member from the rest of the people and keep 
him confined and guarded in such wise that he may have speech 
of none, nor be able to disseminate fresh scandals. If ye there- 
fore refuse these commands, we shall be forced to assert the dig- 
nity and authority of the Holy See by subjecting you to an inter- 
dict and also to other and more effectual remedies. ’’ 

The signory refusing to comply with these requests, Savon- 
arola proceeded with his ministerial labors in the church of San 
Marco, at which the pope was greatly exasperated and sent an- 
other letter to the canons of the cathedral commanding them 
absolutely to prohibit him from preaching in it. 


SAVONAROLA’s Last SERMON. 


The following election of the signory for March and April 
proved favorable to the Arrabbiati, who, now having the ma- 
jority in the council, seized the opportunity of putting in opera- 
tion their long meditated schemes and designs against Savon- 
arola. Under the pretense of consulting for the general welfare 
and safety of the state, they summoned a pratica or public meet- 
ing of all the magistrates and electors; their real object in so 
doing, being to arouse the pope to stronger measures and more 
open hostility by seeming to defend Savonarola and endeavoring 
to obtain a revocation of the papal ban. 

Alexander ever wary and wily, wished to force the Republic 
itself to take extreme measures so that he would thus escape 
the odium of persecuting one whose voice was now attracting 
and commanding public attention throughout the whole of Eu- 
rope. To the specious defense of Savonarola by the deceitful 
signory he replied, ‘‘That he objected neither to his good doc- 
trines nor his good works, but simply on the score that being an 
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excommunicate he proved his contempt of the Holy See by 
neither asking absolution nor yielding obedience. We will there- 
fore no longer tolerate him nor waste time in correspondence. 
Ye must therefore prevent him from preaching and give him into 
our hands or keep him in close custody until he abases himself 
at my feet to implore absolution. This we would then graciously 
grant, since we ask for nothing better after receiving his submis- 
sion than to give him absolution so that he may continue 
preaching the word of God. If, however, ye refuse to do this, 
then may ye expect an interdict or worse punishment.”’ 

The Arrabbiati had now obtained what they greatly wished. 
The contents of the pope’s letter were published throughout 
Florence and the ery ‘‘The state is in danger’’ resounded every- 
where, exciting a feeling of consternation in the public mind and 
giving rise to several meetings of the magistrates, officers of 
state and deputies from various wards of the city. Notwith- 
standing the strenuous efforts of Savonarola’s friends to defend 
him from this clandestine and insidious mode of attack, a reso- 
lution after a long debate was finally passed to the effect that 
whilst deprecating the pope’s unjust and unfounded opinion of 
Savonarola and refusing altogether to accede to the demand to 
arrest him and send him to Rome, which would have inevitably 
led to a riot in Florence, yet for the sake of peace and quietness, 
it was expedient that Savonarola should be requested to abstain 
from preaching in Florence. On the very day following when 
this decree was passed, Savonarola preached his last sermon to 
the citizens, and in bidding them farewell said: 

‘Messengers from those who rule over us have arrived pray- 
ing me, for many considerations, to preach no more. I asked: 
‘come you from your master?’ and on their replying in the af- 
firmative, then I said: ‘I, too, must consult my master; to-mor- 
row you shall have my reply.’ 1 now make answer that the Lord 
hath granted, and yet not granted, your prayers; that is, he hath 
granted them as to my abstention from preaching, but not as 
regards your salvation and welfare in the future. Bad news is 
coming to Florence. Misfortune will assail her. Ye fear the 
pope’s interdict, but one will be laid upon you that will deprive 
the wicked of life and substance. We will obtain by our sup- 
plications what we may obtain by our sermons and we exhort all 
good men to do likewise. Oh, thou Divine One, have mercy on 
the good and delay thy promises no longer.’’ 
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SAVONAROLA’S INTENTION TO CoNVOKE A GENERAL COUNCIL. 


Thus ended and closes the public ministry of Savonarola as 
the political counsellor and spiritual teacher of Florence. He 
had preached and labored for eight years, as he had at first pre- 
dicted, without interruption. Under his teachings and guidance 
and counsel, Florence became freed from the degrading tyranny 
and corruption of the Medicean regime, and regained its liberty 
and freedom as a popular government. He had endowed her 
with new life and national vigor and expelled vice out of her 
borders. Making known and revealing to her the existence and 
reality of a higher and diviner life, its principles and modes of 
action, he spent the best part of his life and consumed his 
strength and energy in the moral and spiritual elevation, the 
political and material welfare and benefit of Florence who now, 
in a moment of ungrateful forgetfulness, dishonored the great 
noble soul who had so faithfully and well served her by con- 
demning him to silence and the endurance of an enforced inactiv- 
ity, an affront and indignity than which that of death is not more 
distressing and painful. 

Yet notwithstanding all this, the mind and heart of Savon- 
arola quailed and fainted not, as a lion on whom the toils are 
closing and gripping fast, he continued to fight and struggle with 
courage undaunted and will indomitable and worthy of success, 
against deceitful foes and numerous enemies intent upon his de- 
struction. He knew well what it all meant and foreboded and 
discerned in what it would eventually result. He was fully 
aware of the pope’s intentions against himself as also those of 
the Arrabbiati and Compagnacci amongst whom there was now 
great rejoicing and glee. Ignoring them and recognizing the 
real instigator and cause of her present misfortune, Savonarola 
determined to circumvent and thwart his secret plans by the 
convoking of a general council of the church for the deposition 
of Alexander from the popedom. Unwilling to attack his foe in 
an underhand manner he therefore wrote him: ‘‘Most Holy 
Father, I always believed it was the duty of a good christian to 
defend religion and purify manners; but in this task I have en- 
countered nought but anguish and tribulation and found none 
to give me aid. I placed my hope in your holiness, but you 
have elected to take part with my enemies and empowered them 
as savage wolves to assailme. Wherefore I can no longer hope 
aught from your holiness, but can only appeal to him that 
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chooseth the weak vessels of the world to confound the lies of 
wicked men. He will help me to prove and maintain before the 
world, the holiness of the cause for which I endure so much, and 
he will inflict dire chastisement on those who persecute me and 
would defeat my work. For myself I seek no earthly reward, 
but await death with longing yet calm composure. Let your 
holiness delay not but take heed to your salvation.”’ 

As Alexander read these few concluding words, did he com- 
prehend what they implied and at what they hinted? Did he 
for a moment catch a glimpse of the terrible and shocking doom 
that was fast approaching him—known to Savonarola—to put 
an end to his wicked and flagitious pontificate?’ If so, it proved 
of no avail. He clearly divined the intention of Savonarola to 
invoke a general council and this filled him with fury and alarm 
and determined him at all cost and hazard to procure his ruin 
and death. His was a mind singularly crafty, cunning and wily 
in inventing ways and means to rid himself of an enemy and, 
recognizing now his own danger, he saw that what he must do, 
must be done quickly. The fear and dread of a general council 
haunted him like a hideous spectre day and night, instilling in 
him feelings of alarm and terror at the anticipation of a public 
exposure of the dark and heinous deeds he had perpetrated, that 
would brand him before the world as a consummate villain, an 
atrocious murderer, a shameless profligate and hypocrite of the 
deepest dye. He also knew that he was hated, distrusted and 
detested by the princes of Italy for his perfidy and selfish am- 
bition, and also by the potentates of Europe for his hypocrisy 
and simoniacal government of the church, and how to escape this 
danger threatening him was the great problem that now engaged 
his thoughts. He had tried hard and failed to inveigle Savon- 
arola into his hands and get him to come to Rome. His 
wiles and secret plotting with Piero and the Arrabbiati for his 
destruction had been foiled and proved nugatory, how he could 
not divine nor imagine. But something must be done and that 
quickly, for from his various emissaries he was daily receiving 
letters informing him that Savonarola, having now relinquished 
all hope of church reformation from the pope, was engaged in 
drawing up an appeal to all the cardinals, church dignitaries and 
temporal princes of Europe, urging them to take immediate 
steps for his deposition. In his pontifical state chair, Alexander 
sat meditating on this eventuality, his mind greatly agitated and 
inwardly alarmed at the prospect of the terrible danger con- 
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fronting him, the guarding against and avoidance of which ab- 
sorbed all his thoughts. The question uppermost in his mind 
was, by what means could it be effected, by what expedient, rid 
himself of it? The death of Savonarola, whispered his evil 
genius. But how to accomplish and bring it about without ex- 
citing and arousing suspicions against himself? That was the 
dark problem, How? 


(To be continued.) 





Man REVEALED as HE Is. 


As much virtue as there is, so much appears; as much good- 
ness as there is, so much reverence it commands. All the devils 
respect virtue. The high, the generous, the self-devoted sect 
will always instruct and command mankind. Never was a sin- 
cere word utterly lost. Never a magnanimity fell to the ground, 
but there is some heart to greet and accept it unexpectedly. <A 
man passes for that he is worth. What he is engraves itself 
on his face, on his form, on his fortunes, in letters of light. Con- 
cealment avails him nothing, boasting nothing. There is con- 
fession in the glances of our eyes, in our smiles, in salutations, 
and the grasp of hands. His sin bedaubs him, mars all his good 
impression. Men‘know not why they do not trust him, but they 
do not trust him. His vice glasses his eye, cuts lines of mean 
expression in his cheek, pinches the nose, sets the mark of the 
beast on the back of the head, and writes O fool! fool! on the 
forehead of a king. 

—HEmerson, ‘Spiritual Laws.’’ 





Sir Oliver Lodge regards Life as a contact between the 
material frame of things and a universe higher and other than 
any thing known to our senses. 


—Alexander Wilder. 


A DREAM OF ATLANTIS—THE LAND OF MU. 
By Auice Dixon LE PLONGEON. 
(Continued from page 312.) 

PART II. 


The king stood unabashed, a smile 
Sardonic on his face the while 

She spake. Then he, “Lobil hath been 
Made king; thee would he have for queen. 
I order not, but beg thee give 

His words attention ere he leave, 

As leave he must with brief delay: 

For this alone hath he this day 
Arrived. He waits without yon door, 
Thy willing slave who would outpour 
His homage at thy feet. 

This grace accord, that he may learn 
What Fate ordains, and homeward turn 
If vainly he entreats.” 


Then Nalah, “Not till close of day 

Will I this irksome wish obey. 

When starry orbs on high appear, 

Since this must be, then will I hear 
The prince thy son.” Gadeirus gone:— 
“Tho’ I shall seem to be alone,” 

She murmured to herself, “near by 
Will Manab keep a watchful eye.” 


To Lobil thus his father spake :— 

“If proud ambition can’st awake 

Within her breast, then may’st thou hope 
With rival suiter yet to cope.” 

Came Manab by a hidden way, 

The bosom of the ocean glows 
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Where Kin his farewell ray bestows 
With fiery sheen. Night’s soothing veil 
Is falling over hill and dale; 

As Nalah pensively there sits, 

Where back to her the white bird flits, 
And once again is perched close by, 
There welcomed with a joyous cry— 
For white birds ever to her seem 

A link with those that in her dream 
Appeared. But why Manab’s delay? 
The waves from crimson turn to gray, 
And anxiously doth Nalah wait 

That friend to whom she may relate 
The rude demand of Gadeirus, 

And ask what she will not refuse. 


At last her step, her voice, she hears; 
From Nalah’s brow the shadow clears. 
“Exalted One, I well knew thou 
Would’st come to stay beside me now— 
Gadeirus forced himself this day 

Within my presence; came to pray 

That to his son I freely give 

A hearing gracious, ere he leave, 
Returning to the real that now 

Unto his will perverse must bow. 

I named the hour when stars appear 

For Lobil to approach me here, 

Well knowing thou would’st not go hence, 
But stay to guard me from offence.” 


“Yea, child, within thy call I'll rest; 
But for thy sake I deem it best 

Thou seem’st alone, tho’ bide I will 

By yonder hidden door until 

The prince hath gone. He'll not offend, 
Since for thy hand he doth contend. 
Tho’ fail he must this eve he still 
Would hope to subjugate thy will. 
Tanatis signals he hath come,— 

I will abide unseen and dumb.” 
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And now the priestess with the shade 
Of evening mingled—but the maid 

On every side a flood of light 

Evoked, which dazzled Lobil’s sight 
As, entering with a courtly grace, 

He sought the princess Nalah’s face— 
That face so lovely, gentle, grace, 
Whose soft brown eyes a rapture gave 
To all who looked therein— 

Those eyes so tenderly sincere, 

With depths reflecting, pure and clear, 
Such love as gods might win. 

Half rising, Nalah greeting gave 

To him who came her love to crave,— 
A handsome man of sturdy mould 

And courtly bearing, not too bold 

Low bowizg he, with cunning art 
Began to play the wooer’s part; 
Poured forth his love; implored that she 
His goddess and his queen would be ;— 
Nor paused to let her make reply 

Lest, all to soon, she might deny 

His suit ere he had pleaded well 

The cause his heart and tongue would tell. 
Ambition, Gadeirus had said, 

Might stir the heart of this dear maid; 
Thus Lobil urged—“Thy palace fair 
Wilt thou regain, and govern where 
Great Atlas ruled; upon the day 

(When Gadeirus must pass away, 

We hither come to reign, and thou 

My queen, will ever see me bow 

To thy desires, remembering 

Thou art of our lamented king 

The sole survivor—”’ Nalah broke 
Upon his speech, for this awoke 

The anguish she would sacred keep 
Within her bosom, hidden deep. 


Thus now she spoke: “Lobil, obey 
I must the king’s commands, yet pray 
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No longer strive my hand to gain. 
A promise given must remain 

A sacred bond. Betrothed am I; 
And with my promise would comply. 
Gadeirus too knows this. Why plead 
A cause my heart can never heed ?” 


Undaunted, sauvely he replied, 

‘Tho’ my devotion be denied 

This eve, I cherish still the hope 
With every rival yet to cope. 

Ah! let me in those soft eyes read 
How happily my love may plead! 
Could’st thou but know my bitter pain 
Some word of kindness thou would’st deign 
Bestow, the while I seek to tell 

The passion I can never quell— 

To win thee is my chiefest thought ; 
Without thee life itself is naught.” 


Thus sighing, he himself withdrew, 
Determined later to renew 

His suit with Atlas’ child, 

Whose mind ran thus the while he spoke— 
“Their anger I will not provoke 

By protestations wild— 

Lobil another chance may wait, 

But Can is watching o’er my fate.” 


Manab re-entered at the call 

Of Nalah, who recounted all— 

Then eagerly her heart outpoured 

Anent Pelopa, much deplored. 

The priestess tenderly, “She waits 

‘The day when Can from out these states 
Will lead you both with many more 
Quite far away, to safe shore.” 
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BOOK FOURTH 


Part IL. 


Among the city’s meaner streets 
Where vicious misery ever greets 

The eye and wounds the ear, 

Poor homeless wretches hide by night, 
Ill-fed and tremulous with fright, 
When footsteps come anear. 

Here Cho and Pepen shelter seek 
From tempest and from man perverse 
Who, spiteful to the poor and weak, 
Inflicts a needless blow or curse. 


The boy, by Kadimo detained 

Till health and vigor were regained, 
Had hungered for his vagrant life 

And, fleeing, sought once more the strife 
Of crowded ways whose busy throng 
He loved to watch the whole day long,— 
Half hidden in some little nook 

To Pepen known, where she would look 
For him when set the sun. 

*Twas Pepen now who begged for both; 
And he was merry, nothing loath 

To share what food she won. 

Alas! poor waif, there came a night 

Of solitude and tears; 

Now once again the child must fight 
Alone, as in the years 

Ere she, his friend, had shared her crust 
With him, and he had learned to trust 
In her. Far worse her fate! 

Just budding into womanhood, 
Unguarded by the strong and good, 
Allurements lay in wait. 

Decoyed away by honeyed speech, 

With promises again to reach 

And save from want the boy— 

She left her world to flutter high 
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And revel in what gold could buy, 
Though lacking love and joy. 


O bitter were the tears of Cho! 

As day by day he’d faithful go 

Where they together oft had strayed— 
E’er seeking her, tho’ long delayed 
His hope. At last to him one night 
There came a happy gleam of light— 
Kadimo! He would surely find 

His Pepen, Kadimo, so kind! 


At peep of dawn Cho’s little feet 

Sped, bare and dusty, thro’ the street 

In search of one great marble hall 
Where, after that disastrous fall 

Kadimo bore him in— 

That friend who urged his untaught mind 
To leave a beggar’s life behind 

And learn his bread to win. 


Surprised the student was to look 
Again on him who had forsook 
The shelter he had found, to flee 
Where lay in wait Adversity: 
For as the sparrows, so do men 
Familiar nooks seek out again. 


With trust alight the little face 

Looked up to find forgiving grace. 

The lad was eager all to tell— 

How Pepen who had loved him well 

And brought him food, had sudden gone, 
Him leaving wretched, quite alone. 

On every side he’d sought in vain— 

But now Kadimo would regain 

His friend so dear—if living yet, 

Cho sobbed, for now his cheeks were wet. 


The student hopeless saw the task 
The simple child of him woeld ask; 
But smiling strove to lead his thought 
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In other paths. He must be taught 
A better way to live; 

Submitting now to school his mind, 
His days to study give, 

And learn by work to serve his kind. 
The lad whom grief had docile made 
Thenceforth good Kadimo obeyed. 


Too soon upon the Sacred Height 
Unbridled wrong supplanted right. 
The priest from Sais lurking spied; 
Discovered, he or cringed or lied; 
Erstwhile his lips were sacred kept 

To truth, but now alas! inept 

Save in the service of a man 

Who used him for each evil plan, 
Unyielding in his stubborn will, 

That naught achieved save deeds of ill. 


Gadeirus, who had dared proclaim 
Himself would henceforth bear the name 
Of Atlas, sanctified till then, 

But soon to be accursed of men, 
Impenitently squandered now 

The nation’s wealth on high and low 
With injudicious hand; 

Indulgence wild he most desired, 
And nothing of the wise required 
While orgies were by fools inspired— 
A vicious, selfish band. 


(To be continued.) 





We are not mere dwellers in the present Time, cut off and 
estranged from the former life of the Human Race. The Past 
is still in being, and we are part of it, and it likewise is a compo- 
nent of our individual selves. The Soul is not a mere undying 
entity but a divine being like God. 


—Alexander Wilder. 











THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Ra bbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English, with notes, 
references and expository remarks. 


By NurHo pE MANnHAR. 


(Continued from page 317.) 


into the presence of Adam so that they may learn that 

not his, but their own sins and wrongdoing have caused 

their death. Amongst myriads of those that have lived 
and died, only three have there been whose decease was not ow- 
ing to sin, but was brought about by the malicious designs of the 
serpent, namely, Amram, Levi and Benjamin, and also Jesse, 
who committed no sin worthy of death. Observe that all the ante- 
diluvians sinned openly and unblushingly. Rabbi Simeon was 
once walking in the environs of Tiberias and on beholding men 
committing pollution, he exclaimed, ‘How dare these wretches 
sin against their Lord so openly and shamefully.’ Then went 
from him a hypnotic or magnetic force that impelled them to 
cast themselves into the sea and be drowned. Observe also 
that every species of sin and wrong-doing done openly, causes 
the Shekina to take its departure from the delinquent and guilty 
one and cease its abiding with him. This was the case with 
the dwellers before the deluge and thereby they cut themselves 
adrift from the Holy One, hence it is written, ‘Take away the 
dross from the silver, then shall it be formed into a vessel; take 
away the wicked from before the King and his throne shall be 
established in righteousness.’ ’’ (Prov. xxv., 4-5.) 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: ‘‘It is written, ‘And the Lord said 
my spirit shall not always abide (or dwell) with man, for that 
he is flesh’ (Gen. vi., 3). When the Holy One created the world, 
he made it after the pattern of the world on high and as long as 
its inhabitants lived pure and upright lives and caused the divine 
spirit or life into that part of the world, in which Jacob dwelt 
afterwards into the land of Israe] during the reign of David, 


S = Rabbi Yissa: ‘‘Everyone on leaving the world goes 
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whence heavenly blessings and influences gradually extended 
over the whole earth; and therefore it is written, Praise the Lord 
for he is good, for his mercy extendeth throughout the world. 
The word ubed olam (world) has reference to that part of the 
spheres on high named David, and therefore is written without 
the letter Vau (u), signifying that where the divine influence 
descends from that celestial region, then blessings are poured 
down on the world below. But as mankind sinned, the life divine 
has been taken from the world and only those who strive to at- 
tain unto, now enjoy its blessings whilst the unjust are unable to 
appropriate it for their wicked and magical purposes. The mean- 
ing of the words for that he also is flesh (beshagam) is, that this 
divine life might not become abused by the serpent and others 
for their evil purposes, and so kept unsullied and undefiled by 
contact with the wicked and impure.’’ 

‘‘By the word ‘flesh,’ ’’ said Rabbi Simeon, ‘‘is meant the 
angel of death, whilst the words, ‘the days of man shall be a hun- 
dred and twenty years,’ mean to the thread or silver cord as it 
is termed, shall be broken that binds body and soul together. It 
is written, ‘There were Nephalim (giants, fallen ones) in the 
earth in those days.’’’ (Gen. vi., 4.) 

Said Rabbi Jose: ‘‘The nephalim here mentioned were the 
angels Aza and Azael, whom the Holy One hurled from heaven 
onto the earth. If the question be asked, how could they exist on 
earth in a state so different to that they enjoyed in heaven?’’ 

Said Rabbi Hiya: ‘‘They were of that class of angels of 
whom scripture says ‘and fowl that fly above the earth’ (Gen 1, 
20), and who manifest themselves to mankind, in human form. 
When descending upon earth they are able to assume various 
shapes that become materialized and thus visible to mortal eyes. 
These rebel angels Aza and Azael hurled upon the earth became 
embodied in material bodies of which they could not after rid 
themselves. Charmed and overcome with the beauty of the 
daughters of men, they continue living unto this day, teaching 
men and initiating them into magical art and science. They 
begat children who were termed anakim (giants), Giborim 


(mighty ones). Such were the fallen angels who formerly were 
called sons of God.’’ 
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TRADITIONS CONCERNING Noan. 


Said Rabbi Jose: ‘‘It is written, ‘And the Lord said I will 
destroy man whom I have created from the face of the earth’ 
(Gen. vi., 7); also, ‘My thoughts are not your thoughts and my 
ways are not your ways saith the Lord’ (Is. lv., 8). When any- 
one seeks to wreak his vengeance upon another, he keeps silent 
and lets not a word escape his lips lest his enemy learning his in- 
tention takes steps to guard and protect himself. The Holy One 
acts not so ,when sending forth his judgments upon the world, 
but warns it again and again of their coming. He has no fear 
of being baffled by those whom he is about to chastise, and no one 
can hide from him nor escapes his decrees. He made known 
through Noah the judgments he was about to execute upon the 
antediluvians, but they took no heed and therefore sudden de- 
struction came upon them and they perished from off the face 
of the earth. Of Noah it is said, ‘And he called his name Noah 
(rest, comfort) saying, this same shall comfort us concerning 
our work and the toil of our hands, because of the ground which 
the Lord had cursed’ (Gen. v., 29). How was it that his father 
could give utterance to these words? The explanation is that 
when the ground had been cursed, Adam said to the Holy One: 
Ruler and Lord of the universe, how long shall the earth remain 
cursed?’ Said the Holy One: ‘Until one be born like unto thy- 
self bearing the sign of the covenant.’ In hope and expectation 
mankind lived on till the birth of Noah, in the anticipation of 
benefits and blessing they would enjoy during his lifetime. Be- 
fore the appearance of this patriarch, they were unversed in the 
science of agriculture and the use of the plough and harrow. 
Everything was done by hand labor. When Noah attained to 
manhood, he invented implements for tilling the ground and mak- 
ing it fertile; and so, in the words of Lamech, his father, he be- 
came a comforter, a helper unto men, in his work and the toil of 
their hands, whereby the curse was taken from off the ground, 
for as at first when sown it brought forth thistle, now it produced 
corn in abundance, therefore he became known as and called the 
husbandman.”’ 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: ‘‘He was called thus for the same rea- 
son that the husband of Naomi was called Elimelech (Ruth i., 3). 
Of Noah it is written also that he was zaddich, just, because by 
the sacrifices offered up by him, he freed the earth from its 
curse, concerning which we read that ‘the Lord smelled a sweet 
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savour’ (Gen. viii., 21) ; or in other words, was pleased with them 
and said, ‘I will not again curse the ground any more for man’s 
sake.’ Such are the reasons why Noah was so called. 

Continuing his remarks, Rabbi Jehuda said: ‘‘It is written, 
‘Come and see the works of the Lord who doeth wonders on the 
earth.’’ (Is. xl.,8.) The words see (hazon) here has the same 
signification as in the words, ‘The Lord has revealed unto me, 
hazouth qashah, a remarkable prophecy or vision’ (Is. xx1., 2), 
from which we learn this fact, that prophecy is revelation from 
the Holy One on high to mankind, and also that the word sha- 
muth is usually translated, wonders or marvelous things such as 
desolation, and yet here it should be read shemoth (names), 
teaching us that it is God who inspires the naming of everyone’s 
name that corresponds to and is expressive of his or her life and 
character. Another interpretation is that the word shamoth in 
the above verse from the Psalms, signifies really ‘destructions’ 
for if the world has been created by the divine attribute termed 
Jehovah it would have been indestructible, but as it is, the work 
of Alhim (justice) is liable to dissolution and abolishment. It 
it written, ‘Come and see the works of Alhim, that are subject 
to destructions (shamoth) on the earth.’ ”’ 

Said Rabbi Hiya: ‘‘I cannot agree to this interpretation, 
seeing that Jehovah and Alhim are alike sacred and names of the 
Divine Being, and therefore I think in common with several stu- 
dents that shemoth signifies holy names, as by the combination 
of the divine names, marvellous and wondrous things are done 
on earth.’’ , 

Said Rabbi Isaac: ‘‘These different interpretations with 
that of Rabbi Jehuda are all excellent, for if the world was cre- 
ated by the name of ‘rakhma,’ that is by Jehovah, it is inde- 
structible, if by severity or Alhim, then is everything in it liable 
to perish; if there were no punishment for evil and wrongdoing, 
the world and society could not continue to exist. At his birth 
Noah was named by a term expressive of solace, or comfort, with 
the idea that he was to be a source of help and consolation to 
his progenitors and descendants, to the world above and the 
world below, to this world and the world to come. This was not 
however the case with respect to his relations with the Divine 
Being, for on reversing the letters of his name, Noah became 
Khen, meaning grace, and so it is written, ‘But Noah found grace 
in the sight of the Lord.’ (Gen. VI. 8.) The name of Judah’s 
eldest son Er, when reversed becomes Ra (evil) and is an ana- 
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gram expressive of his natural character, therefore scripture de- 
scribes him as ‘wicked before the Lord.’ When Noah came 
into the world and grew up to manhood, beholding the perverse 
lives of men sinning against the Holy One, he retreated from 
amongst them and devoted himself to the worship of his Lord, 
and thus escaped from the general pollution. If it be asked 
what was the subject of his studies whilst in retreat? It 
was the Book of Adam that had been handed down till at last 
it came into the possession of Henoch; and from it Noah learned 
how essential and necessary it was to offer sacrifices unto his 
Lord. From this book he also learned that the world had been 
created by Hochma, (the sephiroth wisdom) and that it was 
owing to sacrifices it still existed; for without them or were they 
not made, neither angels above nor man below would be able to 
exist. 
To be continued. 





NEMESIS, THE WATCHMAN OF THE UNIVERSE. 


This is that ancient doctrine of Nemesis, who keeps watch 
in the universe and lets no offense go unchastised. The Furies 
they said are attendants on justice, and if the sun in heaven 
should transgress his path they would punish him. The poets 
related that stone walls and iron swords and leathern thongs 
had an occult sympathy with the wrongs of their owners; that 
the belt which Ajax gave Hector dragged the Trojan hero over 
the field at the wheels of the car of Achilles, and the sword which 
Hector gave Ajax was that on whose point Ajax fell. They 
recorded that when the Thasians erected a statue to Theagenes, 
a victor in the games, one of his rivals went to it by night and 
endeavored to throw it down by repeated blows, until at last he 
— it from its pedestal and was crushed to death beneath 
its fall. 


—Emerson, ‘‘ Compensation.’’ 
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MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS. 


“Are we or are we not in union with 
atma-buddhi ?” 

We are not. The question is general 
and vague, and takes for granted that we 
know all the factors on which it is based. 
The factors are atma and buddhi with 
which ‘‘we’’ are or are not “in union.’’ 
The question is evidently asked from the 
theosophical standpoint. Atma is said 
to be the universal conscious spirit per- 
vading all things. Buddhi is said to be 
the spiritual soul, the vehicle of atma 
and that through which atma acts. ‘‘We’’ 
are said to be individual self-conscious 
minds. ‘‘Union’’ is a state in which one 
or more are joined to or blended with 
each other. Atma the universally con- 
scious spirit and buddhi its vehicle, are 
in union always; because they act co- 
ordinately at all times and buddhi is 
conscious of atma and the two are united, 
They may thus be said to be a united 
One which is universally conscious. For 
the singular of we to be in union with 
atma-buddhi, the I must be conscious as 
I and must know who it is as I; it must 
be aware of its own individuality and 
identity and must also be conscious of 
buddhi and atma, and must be conscious 
that as an individual it is joined to, 
united with, the universal buddhi and 
atma. When an individual I is conscious 
of its identity and is conscious that it is 
at one with the universally conscious 
atma and buddhi then that individual 
can rightly say that it is ‘in union with 
atma and buddhi.’”’ There would then be 
no speculation by that individual as to 
what atma and buddhi and we are, and 
what union is, because that individual 
would know and the knowledge would 
end speculation. In the present condi- 
ion of man, “we”? do not know who we 


are. If we do not know who ‘“‘we’”’ are, 
we do not know who or what buddhi and 
atma are; and if we do not know who we 
are and are not universally conscious, we 
are not as self conscious beings in union 
with the universally conscious principles 
of atma and buddhi. Union is a close and 
on that plane conscious contact with the 
thing united. A self conscious being 
cannot truly say that he is united to or 
in union with anything of which he is 
not fully conscious, even though that 
other thing may be present with him. 
Atma and buddhi are present with man 
at all times but man even as a self con- 
scious being is not aware or conscious 
of atma and buddhi as universal and 
spiritual principles. Because he is not 
universally conscious and because he is 
not even conscious of his own individual 
identity, therefore, he, man, as a think- 
ing being is not in union with atma- 
buddhi. 





“Ts it not true that all that we can 
become is already in us and that all we 
have to do is to become conscious of it?” 

Generally speaking, that is quite true, 
and, all that we at first have to do is to 
become conscious of all there is in us. 
This is enough for the present. Then, 
perhaps, we shall have to become con- 
scious of everything there is outside of 
us and then see the difference between 
that and all there is in us. 

The question as a statement is as 
soothing and easy as a gentle breeze in 
summer—and as indefinite. If one will 
content himself with such a question and 
the answer “yes” or an answer as in- 
definite as the qeustion, there will be as 
little benefit derived as would come to 
an agriculturist who contents himself 
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with the thought that he has stored 
somewhere in his barn all the seeds of 
all the things that grow. One who knows 
or believes that he has in his make up 
all that it is possible to become or to 
know about, and who does not become 
something of what he knows, is worse off 
and more to be pitied than the one who 
does not dabble with abstract proposi- 
tions but who tries only to better his 
present physical conditions. In Eastern 
countries it is common to hear devotees 
repeatine in their respective languages: 
“TI am God’! “I am God’! “I am God’! 
with easy and most confident assurance. 
But are they? Usually these would-be 
gods are beggars on the streets and they 
know little more than enough to make 
the assertion; or they may be very lear- 
ned and able to enter into long argu- 
ments in support of their claim. But few 
of those who make the claim give evi- 
dence in their life and work that they 
understand and have a right to it. We 
have imported these affirmations together 
with different kinds of these devotees 
and are still receiving new shipments 
into the United States. But if they are 
gods, who wants to be a god? 

It is good for man to believe that all 
things are possible for him; but it is 
hypocrisy in him to try to make himself 
believe that he has already attained to 
that state which may be remotely pos- 
sible. The chemist in his laboratory, the 
painter at his easel, the sculptor at his 
marble, or the farmer in his fields, are 
more god-like than those who walk about 
and blandly and loquaciously affirm that 
they are god, because the divine is with- 
in them. It is said: “I am the micrfo- 
cosm of the macrocosm.”’ True and good. 
But it is better to act than to say it. 

To know or to believe a thing is the 
first: step to the attainment of it. But 
to believe a thing is not having or being 
the thing believed. When we believe 
that all that we can become is within 


us, we have only become conscious of 
our belief. That is not being conscious 
of the things in us. We shall become 
conscious of the things about which we 
believe by trying to understand them and 
by working toward them. Guided by our 
motive and according to our work, we 
shall become conscious of the things 
within us and come to the attainment of 
our ideals. By his work the chemist 
brings into being that which he is work- 
ing for according to formulae. The paint- 
er makes visible the ideal in his mind. 
The sculptor causes the image in his 
mind to stand out from the marble. The 
farmer causes to grow those things which 
were potential only in seeds. That man 
has all things within him is a divine 
thought. This thought is the potential 
seed of divinity. This divine thought is 
abused, ridiculed and debased when it 
is banded about lightly. When it is 
blown lightly about by unthinking 
mouths it, like a seed blown over frozen 
ground, will not take root. One who 
knows the value of and desires to culti- 
vate a seed will not expose it, but will 
place it in suitable soil and will nurture 
and care for that which grows out of the 
seed. One who constantly says that he is 
divine, that he is the microcosm of the 
macrocosm, that he is Mithra, Brahm, or 
another formal Deity, is exposing and 
blowing away the seed which he has and 
is not likely to be one in whom the seed 
of divinity will take root and grow. He 
who feels that he is a veritable Noah’s 
Ark and feels the divine within, holds 
sacred and nurtures the thought. By 
cultivating and improving his thoughts 
end by acting in accordance with his be- 
lief, he furnishes the conditions in and 
through which intelligence and. divinity 
grow up naturally. Then he will become 
gradually conscious that all things are 
within him and that he is gradually be- 
coming conscious of all things. 
A FRIEND. 
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OUR MAGAZINE SHELF 


NOTICE: Books coming under the subjects to which this magazine is de- 


voted, will be received, and as space permits, 


of author and publisher. 


impartially reviewed, irrespective 


The duty of the reviewer is to present to our readers a true and unbiased 


account of his charge. 


THE MAGICAL MESSAGE ACCORDING 
TO IOANNES, commonly called The 
Gospel According to (St.) John. By 
James M. Pryse; 230 pp.; octavo; 
$2.00: The Theosophical Publishing 
Company of New York. 

With great pleasure we notice the ap- 
pearance in the field of mystical litera- 
ture of another book by James Morgan 
Pryse, the author of “‘The Sermon on the 
Mount” and of ‘‘Reincarnation in the New 
Testament.” He is the son of a Pres- 
byterian minister. Among the numerous 
vocations that held him for a while are 
those of the law, and the publishing of 
newspapers in different parts of the 
United States. He was a traveler in 
Mexico, and he went to some out-of-the- 
way places in South America. Mr. Judge 
called him ‘‘our head printer.’’ He went 
to England in 1889 and at the H. P. B. 
Press, which he started, printed “The 
Secret Doctrine.’’ Later he returned to 
the Headquarters at 144 Madison Avenue. 
After this broke up, he finally went to 
California, where he now grows fruit at 
San Gabriel. 

The Magical Message was written in 
New York prior to 1900, but has not ap- 
peared in print or in book form until 
now—after the lapse of ten years. 

From his understanding of the neo- 
platonic philosophy and his mastery of 
the Greek terms, with their character- 
istic meaning, in which it is presented in 
the books of the New Testament, and 
from his knowledge of mystical and mag- 
ical subjects as evidenced by the books 
previously written by him, considerable 
might have been expected; and The Mag- 
ical Message justifies it all. This work 


There will be no deviation from this principle.—Ed. 


is a literal translation of the fourth 
Evangel. He has successfully—sometimes 
with the brightness of genius—overcome 
the difficulty presented by the absence 
of English characteristic terms equiva- 
lent to the Greek terminology. Many 
notes assist the reader in following the 
translation of the Greek terms and in 
learning and appreciating their meaning. 
The notes are carefully indexed. Before 
the translation itself is approached, sev- 
eral introductory and explanatory essays 
are offered which, if they have been per- 
used by the reader, will have made him 
quite familiar with the basic concepts 
common to many of the old systems of 
philosophy and with man’s place, duties 
and possibilities in the physical, psychic 
and spiritual worlds. Then he comes to 
what is generally rendered ‘In the be- 
ginning was the Word.” 

These introductions give evidence of 
the author’s command of the subject, and 
his ability to present the main features 
in clear sentences, where his every word 
counts, and which are yet so cleverly 
fashioned that they cannot but hold the 
interest of the student, while he goes 
over these ordinarily so dry and to the 
general reader uninteresting matters. The 
general outlines are given to lay a foun- 
dation for the understanding of the phil- 
osophical scheme on which is built the 
Gospel of St. John. The lines of the 
metaphysical are supplemented with mat- 
ter that touches general interest at once. 
So in connection with the scheme of the 
evolution of the human race, and the so- 
called “‘fall’’ Mr. Pryse has the following: 

“The original sin was the fall into 
generation; the unpardonable sin is the 
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misuse of the generative function. The 
result of that fall was the atrophy of the 
higher brain-centres; and so intimate is 
the psycho-physiological relation between 
these and the generative centres, and so 
delicate the interaction between them, 
that only the celibate can pass through 
the purificatory processes. But while 
asceticism and celibacy are possible only 
for the few, morality is practicable for all. 
In New Testament nomenclature those in 
the sexual and impure state are termed 
‘the dead ones’ (hoi nekroi), because of 
the atrophy of the spiritual centres of 
the brain; and the Resurrection (anas- 
tasis) ‘from among the dead ones’ is the 
revivification of these atrophied centres 
which follows upon the perfect purifica- 
tion of the psycho-physiological nature.’’ 
(p. 25.) 

In the essay ‘“‘The Drama of the Soul,” 
Mr. Pryse begins to deal particularly 
with the Gospel according to St. John, 
which treats of a messianic cycle, the one 
measured by the sun’s recession through 
pisces and the epiphany or manifestation 
in it of the Christos, the Logos or world 
soul. Another aspect of the Gospel is the 
allegorical. It is an allegory of the pro- 
cess of regeneration—of the body, not the 
soul; the body is to be “raised from the 
dead.”” Religious truths are thus strange- 
ly connected with physiology. In the 
form of a life of Jesus, the Evangel shows 
some of the stages in the path of purifica- 
tion on which each human soul must pass. 
“The moral meanings of the parables and 
stories are,’’ says the author, ‘‘only the 
superficial aspect of the psychic and spir- 
itual realities underlying them.”’ 

Id6anaés crying in the desert ‘Make 
straight the Path of the Master” is the 
psychic self of the man awakening, the 
precursor of the spiritual self that is to 
come. Mr. Pryse gives reasons and 
plausible explanations and sometimes 
references to correspondences, which are 
guideposts for a student of occult writ- 
ings, so that the strange teaching he re- 
veals seems reasonable and his view the 
correct one. The Marriage in Kana of 
Galilaia symbolizes one of the flashes of 
seership which come to the aspirant long 
before complete illumination. 


WORD 


The six stone water-jars represent 
the six lower brain centres, and the 
“‘water’’ with which they are filled is the 
magnetic force; the wine into which the 
water is converted, typifies the mantic 
or inspired state of the Seer consequent 
upon the energizing of the seventh centre, 
the mystic ‘third eye.’’ The forces called 
into action then begin a purifying process 
in the nervous system, and this is sym- 
bolized by the scourge used by I@sus in 
clearing the temple-courts. There is 
then a change in the magnetic polarity of 
the body, making it possible to under- 
stand what is meant by the “birth from 
above,’’ and this teaching is put forth in 
the incident where Nikodém6és comes to 
Iésous by night. At this stage the 
psychic is able to perceive visually the 
magnetic colors which emanate from the 
heart-centres; and this is allegorized in 
the incident where Iésous encounters the 
woman of Samaria at the well which 
Iak6b gave to his son I6s@éph, who had 


the coat of many colors. Mystically, Sa- 
mareia is made to correspond to the re- 


gion of the heart, and Galilaia to the 
head; and the story of the woman at the 
well refers to the same process taking 
place in the heart-region that was rep- 
resented in the brain by the Marriage in 
Kana. (p. 53.) The book is rich with 
explanations, of which the foregoing are 
examples. 

The translation itself is a masterpiece, 
combining, as it does, thorough Greek 
scholarship with a knowledge of the neo- 
platonic terminology and considerable 
knowledge of physiological and  psy- 
chic processes to which these terms refer. 
There are appendices in which the par- 
able of the Prodigal Son (Luke XV. 11-32) 
and “The Birth from above” (1 Cor. XV. 
35-36) are treated and translated in man- 
ner similar to the rendition of the Evan- 
gel. 

Students as well as general readers and 
those interested in religious matters will 
all find a mine of information in the 
Magical Message according to I6annés. 
The book with its essays, notes and trans- 
lation is fascinating throughout. May we 
s00n have some more from the pen of 
this exceptional writer! B. B. G. 





